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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS to our CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Pugilifts,a Dialogue, is received, and fhall be Inferted in our next. 


The Countryman in London, a Dialogue, is alfo received, and fhall obtain 
a Place. Its Merit commands our Attention to it. 


Stanzas on Duelliug, by Alexis, have not Force enough to put a Stop to 
that Hottentot Practice. : 








Obfervations on the new Libel Act, with Stritures on the Conduét of the 
Judger, &c. on the Reference made tothem, by Probus, are fenfible, but too 
evere for Infertion. How difficult is it to abridge ourfelves of a Power we 
have been accuttomed to exerciic ! 


A Pafloral Sonnet, addreffed to Celia, by Felix; Liberty, an Ode, by | 
A. B.; anda Trip to Margate, are received, and under Coniideration. 


The Benefic Night, by X. Y. is too trivialand futile to be of any Benefit 
to us. 


An Epiftleto his Royal Highnefs the Prince, by a Briton, has much Me- 
rit, but it is too long. Contrary to the old Adage, we think it poffible to 
have too much of a good Thing. 

Cinderella, a Cantata, is received. 


StriG Attention will be paid to many other Favours we have received from} 
our Correfpondents, | 
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Histories of the Téte-a-Téte | thought upon the temper, though lhe 
annexed; or, Memoirs of. the | 38 upon the point of engaring with 
h. | her for life: and fhould :hey mate- 
IntricuinG Coronel and th rially difagree in a matter fo effen- 
Wary Matitpa. (No 17. 18.) | tialto happinefs, eternal difcord muft 
be the certain confequence tiil death 
i> all matrimonial negociations, the | or divorce fhali feparate them. 
difpofitions of the party who are | = Inftances of this kind occur con- 
the objects of the treaty ought to be | continually. In the memoirs of this 
articularly attended to: they ought | téte-a-téte we have a ftriking proof 
Priced to be ftudied and co npared, | of the juftice of the remark. A gens 
to kiow whether they wi'l accord | tleman, whom we fhall cail Lom- 
with each other, before any decifive | bardo, fuccceded to-a handfome for- 
ftep is tiken by the negociators or | tuue at the age of twenty-two. Bred 
their friends. But how diffrent is | -@ perfect ftranger to rhe gaietics and 
the practice! If the propofed match | luxuries of life, he could find no real 
is thought advantageous to the young | fatisfaction in anv thing that did not 
lady, the parents are well (atisfied, | hold out to him a profpect of advane 
and think ail other confiderations of | tage. Allied to a banker, he became 
lit le or no importance; and the | fo well acquainted with the nature 
fuitor, provided he is pleafed with the | of his bufinets, and of the great emo 
perfon, youth, addrefs, and accom | luments ariling from it, that he fought 
lifuments of the female whofe hand | to be engaged as a partner in fome 


¢ is foliciting, hardly beftows a | capital houte, 1; Hi 
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His endeavours were not in vain. | 


An old difcounter, wifhing to be re- 
lieved from the fatigues of bufinefs, 
and fenfible that his fortune would 
add a permanency to the eflablifhed 
reputation of the houfe, admitted 
him to a third of the bufincfs. Be- 
ing now perfealy in his element, he 
was as happy as fuccefs and induftry 
could make him. After twenty years 
of conftant application in this his fa- 
vourite purfuit, Lombardo began to 
entertain notions of providing hinfelf 
with a fuirable help-mate. He had 
feen Matilda, the heroine of our tale, 
and chought her more charming than 
a new-coined guinea: he knew her 
father was a good man, in the com- 
mercial fenfe of the phrafe, and there- 
fore expefed he might have a valu- 
able confideration tor taking her. 
Without much hefitation, he appli- 
ed tothe old gentleman, mentioned 
his bufinefs, and, in the courfe of half 
an hour, obtained a promife of the 
daughter in marriage. On his de- 
parture, Lombardo was affured that 
be would meet with no difficulty in 
obtaining the confentof his daughter, 
for he was certain that his child was 
soo dutiful to oppofe his wifhes. 

Matilda, indeed, proved to be that 
dutiful daughter, though fhe was very 
far trom relifhing her importunate 
fuitor. A large fum was propofed to 
be fettled on her by Lombardo, on 
condition of her good behaviour: but 
our heroine, predicting that a divorce 
would probably be neceflary, was too 
wary to be contented with fo limited 
a feitlement. She contended that 
the inflrument ought to be wncondi- 
tional, as it otherwife implied a doubt 
ot her integrity and honaur ; and had 
fo much the appearance of an infult, 
thather delicacy revolred at it. Her 
own terms were at length complied 
with, and Lombardo and Matilda be- 
caine one fleth, 

Lombardo, from the habits of fru- 
gality which he had adopted, was 
untatfhionable, plain, and even mean 
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trary, was gay, fafhionable, and ex. 
travagant in the decorations of her 
perfon. Mutual altercations took 
place, even during the honey-moon, 
on account of the oppofite opinions 
of this ill-matched pair: fhe accufed 
him of ftinginefs and want of tafte— 
he charged her with folly and extra- 
vagance. But thefe remonftrances 
brought about no change in either of 
them: the hufband ftuck to his fimpli- 
city and frugality, the wife ran into 
greater excefies of gaiety and extra- 
vagance. 

Acolonel of the guards, happening 
to pay a vifit where this jatring cou- 
ple once fpent an evening, difcover- 
ed how matters were between them, 
and taking a liking to the lady, re- 
folved to cultivate an intimacy with 
her. The tafk was not difficult ;— 
a laced coat had too many charms for 
her to refift; fhe could no longer 
endure her awkward and unembel- 
lifhed fpoufe. Matilda gave the gal- 
lant foldier as much as he could wif 
or want; he paid her frequent vi- 
fits, and was moft gracioufly receiv- 
ed. It is not actually known that 
any thing abfolutely criminal paffed 
between the military fwain and her 
admirer ; but {trong fufpicious were 
harboured, not only by the hufband, 
but by the neighbours. Enraged and 
diffatisfied at his fituation, Lombardo 
propofed to his once dear moiety a 
plan of feparations The terms were 
no fooner propofed than they were 
agreed to, artkles of feparation were 
drawn, engrofied, and executed, and 
the man of the {word carried off Ma- 
tilda in triumph. 





Account of Numa Pompitivs, /eeond 
King of Rome. Tranflated from the 
French of M. de Florian, by a young 
Lady. 


(Continued from page 228.) 


“ M* dear child, the would fay, ah! 
that I could follow thee to the 





mountains, I fhould think nothing dan- 
gerous 
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gerous I fhared with thee: but weak, | 


guifhing, and confined by ficknefs to 
this cottage, my heart and my thoughts 
can alone be with thee. Judge of my 
horrors when, in imagination, I fee thee 
fufpended upon the feeble branch of a 
lofty pine, the whole tree appearing to 
me much too weak to fuftain thee. 
Sometimes I fancy thee paffing a rapid 
ftream ; thy foot ftrikes againft a ftone, 
thou ftretchedft forth thy arms, and the 
foaming wave hurries thee for ever from 
my fight. Ah! my dear fon, be fatisfied 
with tending our flock : the milk of our 
ewes, the vegetables of our garden are 
fufficient for our nourifhment. Deprive 
not the does and other harmlefs animals 
of their offspring, for fear that the bears 
and wolves fhould rob me, in my turn, 
of my fon. Ah, promife me, at leaft, 
never to enter the dens or caverns where 
the beafts of prey conceal their young: 
{wear to me, my dear Leo, if not for thy 
own fake, for that of thy mother. Re- 
member, | live but for thee! Remember 
that, the day when the hour of thy ac- 
cuftomed return fhall elapfe without thee, 
thou wilt find thy mother expiring with 
grief and uneafinefs.”’ 

Thus always {poke Mirtilla. I calm- 
ed and careffed her, and promifed to 
avoid the dangers fhe feared. ‘Then fhe 
would prefs me to her breaft, and bid me 
relate all that had paffed in the day: 
and during our frugal meal, would tell 
me anecdotes of her youth. ‘The even- 
ings foon pafled in fuch converfation ; 
and my tender mother before fhe went 
to reft, prepared my provifions for the 
morrow ; charged me anew to be pru- 
dent, and oma my two faithful dogs, 
as if the recommended her fon to their 
care. 

The hardy and attive life I led, foon 
developed my natural firength; at the 
age when others are yet children, I was 
tall and robuft. At fifteen I no longer 
feared either bears or wolves: my javelin 
was dyed with their blood, but I care- 
fully concealed it from Mirtilla. My 
dogs, who had fo well guarded me dur- 
ing my childhood, were grown old ; and 
I defended them in myturn. Peaceable 
and happy with my fheep, I played on 
the flute, or purfued the inhabitants of 
the foreft. 1 wifhed for nothing; I loved 
nothing but my mother; my only gricf 
was to fee her decline each revolving 
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year, and to perceive how weak and fee 
ble the began to grow. 

One day that I was feated upon the 
crag of a rock, from whence fel! a caf- 
cade, which, within an hundred yards of 
me, dathed upon the ftones with a frigtit« 
ful noife, I perceived all at once a wound- 
ed flag flying, bathed in its blood, and 
which dafhed at oncevinto the foaming 
torrent. Soon after appeared a young 
amazon, dreffed in a lion’s fkin, a quiver 
on her fhoulders, and a bow in her hand, 
prefling with eagernefs the flanks of a 
light courfer in purfuit of the wounded 
ftag. Diana alone could be compared to 
ber: long dlack ringlets flowed upon her 
fhoulders, ardent courage flathed from 
her eyes, yet her countenance was mild 
and beautiful. In the moment that F 
beheld her with fo mach admiration, I 
faw her {pirited {teed plunge into the tor- 
rent, the rapidity of which carried him 
away. In vain the attempted to guide 
him to the other fide; foaming waves 
oppofed his paflage, and prefently difen- 
gaging himfelf from his lovely miftrefs, 
was loft to my fight as well as herfelf. 
I.was in an inftant in the midft of the 
impetuous waves; I fwam a long time 
without finding her: at length I feized 
her long floating hair, and bore her to 
the fhore, deprived of all fenfe. Defpaire 
ing of her recovery, I carried her to our 
cottage, where the care and tendernefs of 
my mother quickly reftored her. Alas, 
thofe eyes fo lovely and fo tender, 
kindled a flame in my breaft which can 
never be extinguifhed. 1 contemplated 
her celeftial beauty, and I felt an agita- 
tion, an emotion hitherto unknown to. 
me: in {pite of this emotion I could not 
i | gazing on her ; [ could not quit her ; 
and when, recovering her fpeech, fhe 
thanked me, I bluthed, ftammered, and 
my mother was forced to reply for me, 
and tell her my name, which the afked. 

This beautiful amazon, after fome 
hours reft, began to prepare for leaving 
our cottage, without. telling us who the 
was. She offered my mother gold, which 
mortified us very much: fhe faw it, and 
taking up her gold, untied a chain of 
great value fhe wore round her neck, and 
put it about that of Mirtilla: then caft- 
ing on me a grateful look, the took of 
the lion’s fkin which covered her purple 
robe, and prefented it to me, faying— 
“6 Difdain not this gift, the great Alcides 
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ve it my father in token 
eat bolpicality he had received 
from him. I make the fame ule of it 
that Alcides did; I give it to the pre- 
ferver of my days; and I dare believe 





that this fkin, which once covered the | 
fon of Jupiter, has not pafled into the | 


hands of one unworthy of it.” Afte 


_with gilt houfings- 


thefe words, the embraced my mother; | 
and, calling a fecond glance at me, ¢x- | 


reflive, though timid, the forbade me | 
| vited me to place myfelfby her. “ Brave 


lowing, and precipitate!y left us. 

My mother and I)ooked at each other ; 
the flate of infenfibility we had feen her 
in could only perfuade us that this lovely 


unknown was not a divinity. Immove- | 


able with furprife and admiration, | be- 
beld the lion’s fkin yet wet from the 
torrent: the idea that a demi- god once 


fleffed it, was lels pleafing to me than | 


that it had once been worn by the fair 
amazon. Her features, her actions, and 
all her motions were enyraved on my 
heart: her words yet founded in my 
ears. For the firfi time in my fife I be 
came thoughtful and abfent: in liflening 
to my mother I hid from her the fecret 
emotion to which my heart was already 
a prey. 

The next dawn at dawn I drove my 
flock to the cafcade. Twas clad in the 
fuperb fkin; and the moment it was 
claiped around me, I felt a new and un- 
davated courage, additional ftreng:h, and 
a devouring flame, the ardour of which 
increaled as I approached the {pot 
where 1 fir beheld the fair amazon. I 
defcended to the edge of the torrent; I 
fought the fpot where I had faved her, 
and was pleafed in feating myfelf on the 
grails where I had laid her without mo- 
tion. I fighed, and wasagitated: I look- 
ed around me; thofe mountains and that 
cafcade. at other times fo pleafing to me, 
were no longer fo: I tound them barren 
and defert; my flock was no longer 
minded, my flute was troublefome; but 
IT could not quit a ipot fo dear to my re- 
membrance. At my return to my mo- 
ther, t found no longer that happy calm ; 
the hours I pafled in the cottage appear- 
ed infupportably long ; I fcarce replied 
to the queftions of Mirtilla, but endea- 
voured to turn the dilcourie upon our 


' 
| 
i 


; 
i 


ed: each day at noon I returned to the 
cafcade, and waited till fun-fer, with my 
eyes fixed on that part of the mountain 
from whence the amazon firft appeared. 
At length on the fourth day I again be- 
held this lovely fair one; the was clothed 
the fame, and mounted upon a courfer 
She bluthed at fee- 
ing me: but upon my drawing near to 
her, the fprung from her horfe, tied it to 
a tree, feated herfelf on the rock, and in- 


thepherd, (the faid) I was almoft fure of 
finding you here: it is to you i come. 
You have faved my life, and I with to 
render yout’s happy: this is the motive 
which brings me to this {pot. Speak, 
then, freely to me, what would make 


| you happy? and what is there wanting 


to make your mother fo? Know that my 
gratitude is without bounds, and that my 
power almoft equals my gratitude.’’ 

I replied, cafting down my eyes, ** Oh 
you, whom I know not yet how to 
naine! You, who infpires me with ref- 

ect, hitherto felt alone for the gods! 


Vou have deigned to think of a poor 


! 
' 


fhephkerd; you have deigned to return 
and hehold him once more! This good- 


| nels far outweighs the fervice I did you. 


' 
’ 


; 


fair unknown: the chain, which my mo- | 


ther fill wore, was the molt pleafing ob- 

jet to my fight ; and [embraced her the 

ettener to touch the beloved chain. 
Already three tedious days were pall- 


, ed her life.” 


i 
i 


From this moment it is methat ought te 
be grateful. You afk what will fuffice 
to make me happy? Before I faw you I 
wanted for nothing —we are rich enough, 
My mother and I have a cottage to de- 
tend us from the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, a garden which nourithes us, anda 
flock which clothes us: befides, I often 
go to the adjoining villages and fell our 
fuperfluous wool, for which I bring my 
mother fome pieces of money, totally 
ulelefs to us, but which ferves us to give 
the aged and infirm poor which often 
comes to our cottage to afk our affiftance. 
his is then, the only means you have 
now taken, that can render my life more 
happy; and I fhall always reckon this 
day among the moft fortunate of my ex- 
iftence.”” 

The amazon fmiled as the liftened to 
him. * Well, faid the, if my. prefence 
alone is of fo much value. I will fome- 
times return and fee you, but I fhall not 
tell you who I am: be contented with 
knowing that I am called Camilla; and 
whatever myfltery envelopes my birth, 
believe me Camilla rejoices that Leo fav~ 
Having faid thefe words 
in a fottened voice, the rofe, untied her 

horfe, 
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borfe, and fprung on his back: the fook - 
ed behind at me, but was quickly out of 
fight. I remained delirious with joy: 
the rendernefs the had expreffed, her part- 
ing look, the promife fhe had made me 
of returning, all! tranfported and inflamed 
my bofom. I repeated to the echos 
round the mountain the name of Camil- 
la. I engraved it on the barks of the 
trees. Camilla alone occupied my 
thoughts; I beheld but her in al! nature. 
From that-moment I was no longer me- 
lancholy ; the deferts appeared like fai- 
ry-land; the rocks, the cafcade, all em- 
bellithhed by love, were freth and more 
engaging charms. Nature feemed to 
have exhaufted all her treafures in this de- 
fightful abode. I feared intruders would 
arife to difpute with me; and would wil- 
lingly have fhut it from mortal view. My 
cottage was hecome gayer; I faw my 
mother with greater pleafure than ever, 
and our conyerfation was more tender 
and inftructive. | 


(To be continued.) © 





On CURIOSITY. 


‘TO be curious is to forfake innocence. 

To defire to know what providence 
would have hidden, is ever paid with the 
ignorance of one’s felf. Curiofity is an 
irregular appetite to know things either 
vain. unprofitable, or evil. The over- 
curious will afk more queftions in an in- 
ftant, than the feven fages of Greece 
could refolve in twenty years. They are 
of the nature of thole flars which raife 
tempefts, but cannot calm them. They 
are men fick in health, andJiving dead 
men, who neither know what they would, 
what they do, nor what they are. Spirite 
infected with this malady are feldom, or 
very late, cured. They fpend whole 
nights to find how many knots there 
were in Hercules’s club, and of what co- 
lour Achilles’s beard was; and the end 
of their curiofity is always ignorance. I 
fincerely wif her would ftudy the ana- 
tomy of flies, or the art to count the 
atoms of the air; and to furnith their 
body, as weil as mind, let them live only 
on fhrimps, in which there is more bufi- 
nefs than meat. Curiofity never agreed 
well with Silence ; and Cenfure infallibly 
difpenfeth what Indifcretion collcéis. 
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i The wits of curious women are like the 


veflels of the Danaids, that emptied as fal 
as (hey went to filltthem. Curiofity foe 
trifles and ill things is & mavk of the 
loofenefs.of confcience, and a defeR o€ 
wit. Such as bufy themfelves with tales 
of their neighbours, and entertain com- 
pany with them, furnifh their heads, as 
the Chinele do their cabinets, with old 
ftrange rags and “gew-gaws. Ladies 
that are pleafed to hear all kind of cen- 
fures, occafions an il! opinion of their 
virtue; becaufe that éalinefs they fhow 
to believe ill, is a clear proof that they 
would have the fame to adit. How 
can we be affured, that fhe who was to- 
day given to pleafure, thall not to-mor- 
row fhut herfelf up to auiterity ? But fup- 
pofe our judgments be not falle, we mu 
needs offend again{t charity if not againft 
truth. For indeed there is no certainty 
of the illnefs of any one, without the en- 
dangering of a lie; fince a moment, or a 
thought, are enough to change perdition 
into penitence, 

‘he M. 
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CHARACTER of his late PRUSSIAN 
Majm&stTy. 


( By Lady: Wallace.) 


THE late king of Pruffia, whom it ie 
the fathion to call Great, becaufe he 
was fuccefsful, mult appear to you, if 
lyou inveftigate his charaéter, a mere 
quack. All religion, al! moral redtitudes | 
he renounced for fimulation, and thofe 
arts, which by higtemper, be was matter 
of: impicty he wifhhed to be general a- 
mong his fubjects; perhaps from a fear 
they might defpife him, were they men 
of principle; for vanity and defpotifm 
were his ruling paffions: his dirtinefs, 
and humble drefs, his condefcention, all 
was the excels of pride! he owed his 
fucceffes to the taking every advantage 
of the follies and fituation of his neigh~ 
bours; his army appeared brilliant in the 
eyes of Europe; but feverny of dici- 
pline, and foolhardy-bravery, in Frede- 
ric, made them what they feemed: his 
foldicrs would rather meet a glorious 
death in the field, than an ignominious, 
one from their auflere ninge who gave 
| them the feverelt urcatsmegtior the igh. 
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eft infringement of his orders. But 
though he had no religion himfelf, and 
treated all ideas of the fort as pernicious 
to a foldier, and faid, that to be a hero, 
a man fhould not ftickle at crimes, nor a 
foldier at rapine and pillage ; all of which 
Chriftianity is averfe to; yet he allowed 
ect liherty of confcietice to all. But 
in {pite of his Rrange opinions, an impi- 
ous mian is never a brave foldier; amidft 
toils and dangers, the hope of after- peace 
ftills every fear, and takes the bittereft 
ng from the laft adieu of an expiring 
Fiend, entering on eternal reft, which 
the next bullet may fend his companion 
to partake with him. 


(To be continued. ) 
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The REWARD of VikTUE, 
(Wluftrated with an elegant Engraving.) 


ALVAREZ, a man of confiderable 

poffeffions near the city of Segovia, 
in Spain, had an only daughter whom 
he tenderly efteemed: the was indeed 
entitled to his affection, as well from her 
virtues as from the'ties of confanguinity. 
Alvarez was the proprietor of large flocks 
of theep in the neighbourhood, which 
has.cyer been famous for the goodnefs of 
its wool, Ideas may indeed be formed 
of every thing relating to the Spanith 
fheep, and their precious fpoils, without 
goiug far from Segovia. 

Pafling over the mountains of Segovia, 
in company with his principal thepherd, 
who was at that tome conducting twelve 
hundred of his theep, Alvarez faw, at a 
fhort diftance, a ferpent of an enormous 
fize. He fled precipitately, but the mon 
fter overtook him, and, folding himfelf 
round the body of the old gentleman, 
would fhortly have diflocated his bones 
and devoured him as prey, had not Car- 
los, his faithful deputy, fo fkilfully ap- 
om the inflroment which he carried in 

is official capacity, to preferve and pro- 
tect his mafter’s flocks, that he flew the 
hideous reptile, and refored his agoni- 
fing matter. 

It is commonly obferved that, * Ir- 
gratitude is the growth of every clime,” 
and, for the honour of human nature, 
I hope it may be faid with equal truth, 
that “* Gratitude is the growth of every 


The Reward of Virtue. 


c lime’ — The honeft Spaniard, fully fen. 
fible of the obligation due to his deliver. 
er, without whofe aid he muft have been 
numbered with the dead, eneroufly pro- 
pofed to gratify him with half his for. 
tune. * It isnot, faid he, merely for 
the prefervation of my life that I am in- 
debted to you, bit for faving it at the 
immenfe danger of your own—it is e- 
qvally pane ll that either of us have 
efeaped. If a man who can /wim, 
lunges into the ftream to fave another 
om, drowning, he certainly merits our 
approbation; but when a fellow-crea ure 
who cannot fwim, fearlels of a/mof cer- 
tain death, rushes into the unfathomable 
deep to fave a drowning mortal—what 
does not he deferve !—Such is the relative 
fituation between me and Carlos—and 
Carlos fhall have half my fortune.” 

The faithful fteward modeftly refufed 
any pecuniary reward, alledging that he 
had done no more than he ought to have 
done: after a little paufe, he added, “I 
fhould he extremely forry, fir, if you 
fuppofed that I was actuated by any other 
motives than thofe of duty ‘and affec- 
tion to a worthy matter. Ye you repeat 
your too generous offer, fir, you will but 
hurt my feelings, as it will almoft amount 
to an intimation that you fuppofed I ad- 
minifiered r@ief to you merely in hopes 
of a reward.” 

After this obfervation, Alvarez con- 
cealed the overflowing of his gratitude, 
and fuffered Carlos to- continue in his 
poft of fteward or ‘fuperintendant ; re- 
folving, however, to embrace the earlieit 
opportunity of being grateful. 

Carlos, who was in the prime of life, 
had been well educated, and his figure 
and addrefé were pleafing. Leonora, 
the daughter-of Alvarez, could not view 
him with indifference. Being a favour- 
ite before the adventure on the Segovian 
mountains, he became infinitely more fo 
when fhe knew fhe was indebted to him 
for the exiftence of a moft indulgent pa- 
rent. Carlos was never fo happy as in 
the prefence of Leonora, and Léonora 
was always happy to be near her Carlos: 
mutual civilitiesfoon ripened into mutual 
endearments. The man who refufed 
to take a fhare of his mafter’s fortune, 
at length became a petitioner for his 
daughter: the boon was granted as foon 
as it was afked, and the aged Segovian 
thought himfelf fupremely happy in his 
fon and daughter. 
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Aecount of St James’s PALace, &¢- 


(From Pennant’s LON DON.) 


ST- James’s palace was originally an 
hofpital, founded and dedicated to St. 
james, by fome pious citizens, before the 
conqueft, for fourtecn leprous fernales ; 
and eight brethren were added after- 
wards, to perform divine fervice. On 
the quarrel between the great earl of 
Warwick and lord Cromwell, about the 
caufe of the firft batcle at st. Alban’s, 
lord Cromwell, fearing the rage of that 
violent peer, was at his own defire lodg- 
ed here, by way of Security, by John 
Talbot earl of Shrewfbury, at that me 
ford treafurer of England. Jt was fur- 
rendered to Henry VIII. in 1531. who 
founded on its fite the prefent palace, 
which Stow calls a goodly manor. 
His majetty alfo inclofed the park, which 
was furfurvient to the amulement of this, 
and the palace of Whitehall. Charles 
Uf. was particularly fond of it, plantes 
the avenues, made the cana!, and the 
aviary, adjacent to the Bird-cage- Walk, 
which took its name from the cages that 
were hung on the trees. Charles, fays 
Cibber, was often feen here, amidlt 
crowds of {pectators, feeding his ducks, 
and playing wit) his dogs, and pafling 
his idle moments in affubility, even to the 
meaneft of his fubjeds, which caufed 
kim to be adored by the common peo- 
ple: fo fafcinating in the great, are the 
habits of condefcenfion ! 

, Duck Ifland was erected into a go- 
vernment, and had a falary annexed to 
the office, in favour of M. de St. Evre- 
mond, who was the firft and perhaps the 
laft governor; the ifland itfc!f is loft in 
the late improvements. 

It does not appear that the palace was 
inhabited by any of cur monarchs ¢)]l 
after the fire at Whitehall. James I. 
prefented -it to his accomplithed fon, 
Lienry, who refided here till his lamented 
death in 1612. Charice I. was brought 
here from Windfor, on January the 1gth, 
by the power of the army, which had de- 
termined on his death: his apartment 
was haftWy furnifhed, by his fervant Mr. 
Kinnerfly of the wardrobe. Some of 
the eleven days, which he was permitted 
to live, were {pent in Weltminiter Hall, 
and of the nights, in the houfe of fir 
Robert Cotton, adjacent to his place of 
trial. On the 27th he was carried back 

Jung, 1792. 
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to St James’s, where he paffed his thre. 
days'in exemplary piety. On the goth 
he was brought to the place of ¢Recu- 
tion ; and wa'ked, unmoved at every 
infult, with a firm and quick pace, fup- 
ported by the moit hvely Jentiments of 
rehiwion. 

His fon, the bigoted James, fent to the 
prince of Orange, when he had 2p- 
proached in farce near the capital, a moit 
prefling invitation to take his Iedgings 
at this palace. lhe prince accepted at é, 
and at the fume time hinted to the 
frightened prive-, thet he muft: leave 
Whitehall: it was cullomary to mount 
guard aj both the places. The old 
ero, lord Cravea, was on duty at the 
time when the Dutch yuards were 
marching through the Purk to relieve, 
by order of therr mater: froma point 
of honour, he had deteymined not te 
quit hits tlations and was preparing to 
maintain his poft ; bur, receiving the 
comand of his fovereiy:4 he reluclant- 
ly withdrew Mis party, and: marched 
away witli fullen dignity, 

During the reign of king William, 
ot. James's was fitted up for the refie 
denceof the princefs Anne (afterwards 
queen) and her fpoufe prince George of 
Den'sark. From that time, to the 
prefent, it has been regularly the court of 
our monarchs. 

James, the fon of James II. who fa 
long made pretenfions to the Britith 
throne, was born inthe room now called 


the old bed-chamber; at prelent the ’ 


anti-chamber to the levee-room. The 
bed ftood clofe to, the deor of a hack- 
ftairs, which defcended to. an inner 
cout. It certainly was very convenient 
to carry on any fecret defign; and 
might fovour the filly warming-pan Rory, 
was not the bed tnrrounded by twenty 
of the privy council, four other men of 
rank, twenty ladies, betides pages and 
other atyendants. James, with impru- 
dent price, neglected to dilapprove the 
tale: it was adupted by party, and firm- 
ly believed by its zealots. But, as 
James proved talfe to his high truit, and 
his fon fhewed every fymptom of fol- 
lowing his example, there was certainly 
no fuch pretence wanting, for excluding 
a family inimical to the interefls of the 
great whole. 

Indifferent as the outfide of St. James's 
palace may appear, it js faid to be the 
moft commodious for regal parade of 
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any in Europe. Every one knows that 
the furniture of this palace is unbecoming 
the place. Yet, in a ramble | once 
made through the apartments, I faw 
feveral portraits of perfonages remark- 
able in their day. Among others (in 
one of the rooms behind the levee 
sooms) is a fmall full length of Henry 
ince of Wales, fon of James I. He 
is dreffed in green, flanding over a dead 
Rag, and theathing a fword: a youth, 
the accomplifhed lord Harrington, of 
Exton, is kneeling before him: each of 
them have hunting horns, and behind 
the prince isa horle ; on the bough of a 
tree are the arms of England, and, be- 
hind the young lord, another coat of 
arms, perhaps his own. Another finall 
iece of Arthur, elder brother to Henry 
II}. painted very young, with a bonnet 
on his head. Henry ftands by him, and 
his fifler Margaret, of infant ages. 
This picture is by Mabufe, who vifited 
England in the reign of their father. 

Henry VII and Henry VIII. full 
lengths, each of them with a queen be- 
fore an altar. The fortunate Jane Sey- 
your (who died in her bed) is the con- 
fort of the fon, here reprefented. This 
is acopy from Holbein, in fmall by Van 
Lemput, in 1667, taken by order of 
Charles II. The original was painted 
on the wall in the privy-chamber of 
White-hall, and deftroyed in the fire 
of 1697. 

Two half-lengths, by Lely, of the 
duchefs of York, and her fifter. . 

A child in the robes of the garter; 
perhaps the youngeft knight known. 
He was the fécond fon of James II. 
while duke of York, by Anne Hyde his 
duchefs. On December 3, 1666, he 
was cleéted knight of the garter, at the 
age of three years and five months. 
"I he fovereign put the George round his 
neck ; and prince Rupert, the garter 
round his little leg. Death, in the fol- 
lowing year, prevented his inflallation. 

The dimunitive manhood of the 
dwarf Geoffry Hudfon, isto be {een in 
another picture. He appears lefe, by 
being placed walking under fome very 
tall trees. 

In the lords’ old wajiting-room is Hen- 
ry Darnley, in black, tall and genteel. 
iis hand is refting on his brother Charles 
Stuart, earl of Lenox, dreffed in a black 
gown. 


In another room is Charles II. of 











Spain, at the ge of four, in black, with 
a fceptre in his hand, ftrutting and play- 


“ing the monarch : he was inaugurated in 


1666; his reign was unhappy; Spain 
at no period was in fo low, fo dif- 
trefsful a condition. His dominions 
were parcelled out in his life-time: but 
he dilappointed the allies, and, after 
fome ftruggle, the defignation of his will 
in favour of the houfe ot Bourbon took 
lace. 

Here is to be feen the famous picture 
by Mabufe, of Adam and Eve. . Mr. 
Evelyn juftly remarks the abfurdity of 
pinting them with navels, and a foun- 
tain with rich imagery, amidft the beau- 
teous wilds of Paradile. Raphael, and 
Michael Angelo made the fame miflake 
of the navel; on which the learned fir 
Thomas Brown, (Vulgar Errors, page 
194.; walles a long page and a halt to 
difprove the poffibility. 

in the Queen’s library (built by queen 
Caroline, and ornamented hy Kent) now 
a lumber-room, | faw a beautiful view 
from Greenwich Park, with Charles I. 
his queen, and a number of courtiers, 
walking; and two others, of the fame 
prince and his queen dining in public. 
Another of the ele&tor Palatine and 
his fpoufe, at public table; with a carver, 
looking moft ridiculous, a monkey hav- 
ing in thac moment reared from the 
board and feized on his beard. Poffibly 
this feaft was at Guild-hall, where he 
was moft nobly entertained by the hof- 
pitable city, in 16125 when he made the 
match with the daughter of our mo- 
narch, which ended fo unhappily to both 
parties. 





Modern Description of the Kinc- 
DOM or PROVINCE of VALENCIA, in 
SPAIN, and its CAPITAL. 


THIS territory is bounded «n the eaft 
and fouth by the Mediterranean ; 

on the north by Catalonia and Arra- 
and on the weft by Murcia and 
ew Caflile. It is about two hundred 
miles in length, and eighty in breadth. 
It is one of the moft agreeable parts of 
Spain, the inhabitants enjoying almoft a 
cane fpring. The air is fo very 
erene and temperate, and the foil fo 
fertile, that it is defervedly reckoned the 
fineft province in the kingdom of Spain ; 


| abundantly producing corn, wine, oil, 


fruit a 
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frvit, fugar, rice, honey, filk, flax, and 
herbage. The want of fertility on the fur- 
face of fome of the mountains is well 
compenfated by the minerals within ; 
which conlilt of gold, filver, and other 
metals, precious flones, alum, limeltone, 
and cochineal. 

This kingdom is watered by thirty- 
five rivers, all of which run eaft or fouth- 
eaft into the Mediterranean. The prin- 
cipal of thefe are the Segura, which rifes 
in Andalufia, in the Sierra de Segura, 
whence it takes its name: its courfe is 
about forty leagues. After dhaving crof- 
fed Murcia, it wathés the walls of Ori- 
huella, and.is received by the fea at 
Guardamar: the Zucar has its fource 
in New Caftile, waters the kingdom of 
Valeucia through its whole extent, and 
falls into the fea near Cullera, which 
gives its name to a neighbouring cape: 
the Guadalaviar, which in Arabic tig- 
nifies clear water, and was called by the 
Romans Turius, rifes near that of the 
Tagus in Arragon, and lofes itfelf in the 
fea below Valencia. ‘Ihisriver is not 
remarkable for its depth, but it has an 
abundance of fith, and its bank are cover- 
ed with fhrubs, flowers, and verdure. 

In proportion to its extent, Valencia 
is one of the moft populous provinces in 
Spain.. This fmall diftrict containg 
eight hundred thoufand inhabitants ; an- 
nually produces nearly a million weight 
in filk ; one hundred thoufand arrobas * 
of hemp, one hundred and thirty thou- 
fared arrobas of oil, and three million 
cantaros of wine ¢; fo that its active 
commerce with France, England, and 
Holland, is confiderable. Rice is ano- 
ther fource of riches for this fine coun- 
try, to which it annually produces up- 
wards of a million of piaftres, 

Oil is one of the moft abundant pro- 
ductions of the kingdom of Valencia ; 
but permiffion is not given to export it, 
except when the price is very low : this 
prohibition difcourages the cultivation of 
olive-trees, which might be confiderably 
increafed. The Valencians make ule 
even of the aloe-plant, which feems, at 
leaft in the kingdom of Valencia, to be 





* The arroba weighs twenty five 
pounds. 

_t A meafure which contains fixteen 
pints. 
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deftined to decorate and enclofe landed 
policflions. They draw, from its long 
and thick leaves, a kind of thread, of 
which they make bridle reins. 

The Valenciansare mild in their man- 
ners, but crafty and falfe. They are 
the moft idle, and yet the moft fubtle 
individuals that exift. All the tumblers 
and mountebanks of Spain come from 
the kingdom of Valencia. Bour- 
goanne’s Tr. iii. 343. 

Mr. Swinburne, {peaking of the Vaien- 
ciams, fays, The inhabitanis of this pro- 
vince are faid to have more of the filth, 
and fullen unpolished manners of the ol 
Spaniards, and to have adopted Icfs o 
foreign improvements in civizilation, 
than moft other parts of Spain. They 
firut about all day in redicillas, or nets, 
monflrous hats, and dark brown cloaks, 
which give the crowd in the freets the 
appearance of a funeral proceffion, 
Scarce any fociety is kept up among 
them, though the falubrity of the cli- 
mate, and reafons of ceconomy, induce 
feveral very conficerable families to 
make the city of Valencia the place of 
their abode. In fome tirange way or other 
they fpend very large incomes, without 
doing themfelves the leaft credit. Their 
chief expence lies in fervants, mules, 
and equipages; low, obfcure amours, 
often confume the belt part of their for- 
tunes: and they live in fo pitiful a man- 
ner, that moft of them fend out to the 
wine vault for a pint of wine to their 
meals. Swinburne’s Tr. 149. 

Valencia, the capital of the province, 
is a large popa@lous city, in a pleasant 
fertile vale, on the Guadalaviar, has 
an univerficty. Its form is almost circu- 
lar, and its lofty walls have towers re- 
maining in one quarter ; the reit having 
been demolifhed ; a fine broad road goeg 
quite round. A long vacant fpace, upon 
which five fine bridges over the Guadal- 
aviar are terminated, runs between the 


walls of the town and the fuvurb; of 


which the Real, and the church of the 
Dorhinicans, nearly form the two extre- 
mities. Were the river full. it would be 
difficult to imagine a finer point of view ; 
but, under the walls of Valencia, it is 
much exhauited by the fluices in its paf- 
fage, tor the purpofe of watering and fer- 
tilifing the plain through which it runs, 
Thus us beneiactions are deftructive to 
itfelf; and, like the pelican in the fable 
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t rocrithes ite procery atthe expence of 
fsownfubllance. The tribute required 
from this river, feveral bh aces from its 
mouth, is eceived in to uniform a man- 
ner as te prevent difputes. It is pre- 
vioufly fertled, that, at fech a ume ol 
the year, certain perfons fhall have a 
right to curn a part of the Guadataviar 
to the profit of fuch particular lands. 
Thofe wtro are interefled prepare for the 
fruftifying feafon ; and, at the time a- 
greed on, their fluices are opened, and 


the ditches round their fields are filled 5 - 


their olive-plants and vineyards are co- 
were) with water, and theinundation ex- 
tends to a confiderable diftance over the 
adjoining lands. Ths great benefit is 
conferred on all the eftates in this fine 
country ; andthe value of them depends 
more or lefs upon the facility they have 
of enjoying it. The generaland perio- 
dical watering hascertainly great advan- 
tages: it maintains verdure and fertility 
in the foil of this favoured country. It 
multiplies the productions to fuch a de- 
gree, as to cover the earth continually 
with fruits : the mulberry trees are three 
times defpoiled of their leaves; the 
meadows of trefotl and lucerne are 
mown eight or ten times a year; and 
earth, not fatisfied with bearing forefls of 
olives and mulberry trees, produ es be- 
neaththeir thrde ftrawberrics, grain, and 
vegetables. But this watering has alfo 
a great inconvenience. ‘The artificial 

ertility bellows not on the plants the 
dubflence they receive from nature alone, 
when her Fivours are waited for without 
foliciting theny by extraordinary means ; 
for whi h reafan aliments in this coun- 
try are much lefs nourifhing than thole 
of Caltr'e. 

The ftreets of Valencia are crooked 
and narrow ; not being paved, they are 
full of cult in dry weather, and in wet 
knee-deepin mud. The reafon affigned 
for this fcandalous neglectis that by thefe 
means a greater quantity of manure is 
produced ; which, ina plain fo tull of 
gardens, is of ineflimable value. Va- 
rious and over-powering are the ftinks 
which rife up in every corner; in which 
refpect, as well as in many others, this 
country = fre fernbles Lombardy. The 
houfes are fiithy, il-built, and ruinous ; 
moa't of the churches tawdry, and joad- 
ed with barbarous ornaments without 
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and within ; the moft agreeable arch?- 
teéture is in the church of the Efcuelas 
Pias, and of Nueftra Senora de los De- 
fampa a'os, both rotundas. 

In the multitude of facred edifices, 
fome may be found which excel in parti- 
cular parts: one flruciure may pleafe the 
eye by the juft proportion of its dimen- 
fions ; another firike by the richnefs of 
rs miarbles and paintings; but in all, 
the judictons obferver will be difgufted 
with loads of garlands, pyramids, bro- 
ken pediments, and monftrous cornices : 
atafietoo Gothicand trifling forany thing 
but the front of 2 mountebank’s booth, 
or a puppet-fhew m a fair. Some 
churches have domes; bat the greater 
part of them have tall flender turrets, 
painted and bedecked with all forts of 
pilafters, and whimfical devices: every 
thing is gile and bedaubed with in- 
credible profufion. ‘The Spaniards un- 
deritand the gilding bufinefs perfeAly ; 
and the purity of the gold, with the 
dryne& of the climate, preferves their 
work for years in its primative luflre. 
The convent of the Francifcan friars has 
fomething very grand and pleafing in 
its double court, which is divided by 2 
tight wing, upon an open portico, with 


| fountains pleying in each divifion. 


| ceivers. 





he cathedral is a large Gothie pile ; 
its archbifhoprick, which is one of the 
beft in Spain, is faid to bring in about 
forty thoufand pounds fterling a year, 
paid in cafh into the hands of two re- 
The revenues of Toledo are 
much greater, but more troublefome to 
colle ; and more precarious, as being 
paid in kind, and requiring a great num- 
ber of bailiffs. The laft prelate but one 
built and endowed a magnificent habita- 
tion for the Francifcans, the champions 
of the imymacculate conception of the 
Virgin Mary : the late archbifhop, whofe 
fcholaftic texets were diametrically op- 
pofed to thole of his predeceffor, did as 
much for the fathers of the Efcuelas 
Pias. Priefts, nuns, and friars, of every 
drefs and denomination, fwarm in this 
city ; where fome convents have more 
than an hundred monks, all richly pro- 
vided for. Swinburne’s Tr. 

The day after my arrival at Valencia, 
fays Mr. Iwifs, was the feaft of St. 
Vincent Ferrer, the patron of this city ; 
fo that I faw allthe friars, and other idle 
drones, 











dtones, who, fruges confumere nati, pals 


in review, or proceflion. 


«¢ Monks, fide by fide with monks, went 
two by two.” 


As I fat in a hookfe!ler’s thop here, I 
picked up a book in fmall quarto, being 
adefcription of the city. Half of it as 
a relation of the prodigious relics con- 
tained in the holy cathedral : they con- 
filt of forme of the Virgin’s hair; a fhirt 
which fhe made for her fon, which is 
without feams ; two g:ains of the myrrh 
offered by the holy kings ; a bit of the 
fkin of St. Batholomew; eight thorns 
from the crown of Chrift, partly whole 
and partly broken ; three of St. Georye's 
fingers, with a piece of his, banner: 
thefe ought certainly to be preferved in 
England ; item, the relics of the eleven 
thoufand virgins, &c. ‘I'wils’s Tr. 201. 

Mr. Twits has omitted to mention the 
cup fhewn here, pretenced to be the 
fame that was made ule of by our Sa- 
viour at the lait fupper ; and two pieces 
of moncy which~Judas received from 
the Jewifh Sanhedrim for betraying his 
matter. 

Among the profane buildings of this 
city, many of which’ are prettily fet oif 
with paiated architecture, alter the Ita- 
lian manner, the palace of Do!agues 
and Jura Real are the beft entitled to 
notice; the former for its ftatues awd 
frefco paimtings; the latter for the ele- 
gant fimplicity of its front. The Lon- 
ga, or Lxchange, is a very noble Gothic 
hal, but built about the latter end of the 
fifteenth century, with all the beauty 
and richnefs which that ftyle is 
fulceptible of. The cuftom-houfe, 
where the intendant and other officers 
of the revenue are lodged, isa new large 
edifice in a great fyuare ; a very clumty 
mais of brick and ftone. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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A REASONABLE PrRoposat. 


To the Editor of the Town and Country 
Magazine. 
S$ I R, 
AMONG the great number of taxes 
which have been impofed of late 
years, fome are peculiarly opprefliive, 
troublefome, and unreafonable. The ad- 
9 
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ditional impeft on windows, for exam- 
ple, which was propofed by way of com- 


‘mutation fcr lowering the duties on teas, 


is reprobat: d by all the world, «nd ought 
to be repealeo. The tax upon pofl- 
horfes is fcandaloufly troublefomte and 
vexatious, though not very productive. 
Would it no=-be better to abotith all im- 
pofts upon horfes, wiggons, &c. and 
lay them in one general tax upon oats ? 
One fhilling a quarter upon that grain 
would produce more than all the rict- 
culous cuties on horfes, &c. and might 
be colleGted without difficulty. | 

But my principal reafon for troubling 
you with thisepillle is, to propofe a tax 
which will fall principally upon the rich, 
and from which it would be injuflice any 
longer to excufe them. I mean the 
ftockholders. Landed property is no- 
minally taxed at four fhillings in the 
pound, and forme eifates atually pay in 
that proportion ; though fome others 
are rated confiderably lefs than half 
that fum. Why-fhould not property m 
money be taxed, as well as property mm 
land? It is the opulence of a man, and 
not the quality of his poffeflions, that is 
the objet of taxation; and yet a perfon 
who has an hundred thoufand pounds, 
in the four per cent. contols, receives his 
four thoufand pounds a year without the 
leaft deduction, while the landholder 
muft pay confiderably “more than an 
hundred thoufand pounds for an eftate 
which will produce four thoufand a year 
annual rert, and, if rated at four fhil- 
lings in the poond, mutt annually pay a 
land-tax of eight hundred pounds. 

To bring the monied men and landed 
nien upon lome degree of equality, about 
two fhillings in the pound fhouid be im- 
pofed upon all intereft money received 
from government; but, in order to fhew 
moderation, fuppofe | mention one hhil- 
ling in the pound to begin with. Asthe 
interelt on the national debt is about 
eight millions a yes, the fum-of one 
fhiling in the pound, trifling as it is, 
would annually produce four hundred 
thouland:pounds, and enable government 
to abolifh a vaft number of the difgrace- 
ful paltry taxes, with which we are con- 
tinually harraffed. 

The mode of colle€ting would be at- 
tended with no difficulty or expence, 
nor could there be a poffibility of evafion. 
A ftamp duty of one fhilling in the 
pound ijould be impreilcd upon the 

dividend 

















































































































dividend warrant, which authorifes the 
flockholder to reccive his intereft. That 
I may be perfectly comprehended, I will 
endeavour to explain my meaning with 
ipicuity :—Suppole, for example, I 
ti a thoufand pounds of four per 
cents—which fiock produces me forty 
onds a year—if I receive my intereit 
F yearly, my dividend warrsnt will be 
made ouf ona twenty-fhilling amp, tor 
which Lam to pay twenty fhillings, and 
then that warrant authorifes me to re 
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bers argued for and againft the bill, they 
only recapitulated what had been faid 
before, |At length the queftion was call- 
ed, upon Mrs. Tunbody's motion, when 
it was negatived without a divifion. 


Bill for the Regulation of Slander and 
Defamation, with certain penal 
Claufcs to refirain the Liberty of the 
Tongue. 

Mrs. Plaufible. Our lordly governors, 
the males, (perhaps with fome propriety) 





ceive twenty pounds. If I receive my 


dividend once a year, | hhall have the! 


duty on two of theie warrants to pay | 
for, and receive forty pounds. The 
fame regulation to be obferved upon a 
greater or a Imailer fu. 

Thereis one very fatisfaftory confider- 
ation attends this mode of taxation, 
which is, that the annual produce may 
be atcertained to a fingle filling. 

Give me leave to remind you, fir, that 

I am an old correfpondent of yours 5 
and that, through the medium of your 
magazine, I pointed out the injuitice of 
applying the unciaimed dividends to na- 
tional purpoles, cuitbout firfl inferting, 
gu the puclic papers, the names, Sums, 
places of abode of the original purchafers 
of the refpedlive flocks, and what was 
then due to them or their legal repre- 
fentatives. Mr. Loveden took the hint, 
and obtained an act of parliament for 
that purpofe: and in confequence of 
which, many legal claimants have re- 
ceived confiderable fums, which they 
would have been deprived of by the 
criminal concealment of thele particu- 
lars ; and flill a prodigious fum remains, 
to be applied as has been propoled, afier 
making a proper referve to aniwer the 
demands of any future claimants. 


; 
' 


lam, fir, 
Your obedient fervant, 


I. C. 
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attribute to us a peculiar talent for fcan- 
dal, and thence form a conclufion that 
a depravity of mind is « woman's dif- 
tinguifhing characterettic. That our 
tongues are fomewhat ungovernable, 
when employed againit the reputation 
of another, 1 will not abfolutely deny ; 
but that our prudent maflers, the mer, 
are totally exempt from the charge 
which is fo generally aimed at us, I 
cannot poffibly admit. I mean not to 
jutlify the prevalence of this foible, even 
among ourfelves,and th nkit ought to be 
confined to certain refirictions. but if it is 
a foible in us, to invent or magnify errors 
in others, it mult be a crime for a man 
to adopt the practice of it. Courage is 
the ateribute of our lords of thecreation, 
and, fhould they have any thing to fay 
which may tend to tdacken or blemihh 
the character of another, they ought to 
mention it boldly to his face: but were 
we to engage in a fimilar praice,.we 
fhould be honoured with the popular 
terms of vixen, virago, and termagant. 
We are therefore under the neceflity of 
‘egy in the abfence of thofe who 
have offended us, or thofe whom we 
think proper to defame, left a rupture 
fhould enfue, and afterwards a combat 
of tco mafculine a nature to be recon- 

ciled to female delicacy.—-Though I am 

clearly of opinion, that women have a 
better claim to be indulged with {mall 

guantites of defamation than the men, 

efpecially if qualified with now and then 
an encomium, it is an articie that we 

ought not to deal in by wholefale; I 

therefore move, that a bill may be 

brought into this houfe, to regulate the 

propagation of fcandal, and fubject it to 

fuch redtrictions and reftraints as may 

hereafter prevent the immoderate, in- 

temperate, and wanton ufe of it. 





THE debate was again refumed on the 

bill for afcertaining the proportion- 
ate dimenfiens of the female foot and 
Shoe; but, though feveral other mem- 


Lady Betty Blow/y. 1am happy to fe- 
cond a motionjwhich has to much the hap- 
pinefs of womankind for its objecby The li- 
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_ berty of the tongue, like the liberty 


of the prefs, ought certainly to be de- 
fended by every lover of freedom ; 
but when a tongue or prefs fhall dare to 
take unwearrantable liberties with my 
good fame, it is nut guided by liberty, 
but licentioufnefs. Pure as my reputa- 
tion is, attempts have been made to 
blacken it by thofe who envy me the 

offeffion of it. I have been calumniated 
in my abfence, and accufed of the moft 
flagrant vices, when there has not been 
the fmalleft foundation for a fingle iota 
of the charge. Attacks of this kind 
are exceedingly provoking ; but where 
there is fome little truth in an accufation 
againft me, I am willing to allow a great 
deal of falfehood : a {mall addition or 
embellifhment I never have any objection 
to; but when tales are wholly fabricated 
by a prolific brain, the inventor is un- 
pardonable. As I was afcending the 
fieps leading to this: houfe, about an 
hour ago, | was informed by one of the 
honourable members, that Mrs, Spatter, 
a lady whom I have never offended, de- 
clared, in the prefence of a very large 
company, that I was extravagantly fond 
of ardent liquors ; and, (aukwardly at- 
tempting to be witty) faid | was fo far 
from being afraid of /prrits, that I was 
eternally Aaunted by them, morning, 
noon, and night. ‘Io corroborate this 
unlimited aflertion, fhe faid I'did not 
purchafe the rubics on my face for no- 
thing. I need not inform you, Mrs. 
Speaker, or any of the members of this 
houfe, that I have a few flufhes or erup- 
tions on my nofe and cheeks; I am for- 
ry to admit that they are but too vifible: 
but they were not the eficcts of ftrong 
liquor ; they were produced by a furfeit. 
] have indeed, a fixed averfion to ardent 
waters, or any other liquors of an intoxi- 
cating quality, and never have recourfe 
to them but in cafes of neceffity. When 
I am tormented with the colic, or la- 
bour under hypochondriacal complaints, 
Tam obliged to fubmit to the punifhment 
of {wallowing a few cordials; but, 
even under thele circumflances, I fe'dom 
touch any thing ftronger than brandy, 
and that is taken in {mall dofes not ex- 
ceeding a gill cach, about fourteen times 
a day.—Ladies who thus create ftories, 
without the leaft fhacow of foundation 
for them, fhould meet with condign 
punifhment : I therefore humbly propole, 
as an amendment to the bill in queftion, 
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‘to have a claufe inferted, making it pe- 


nal to relate as a fact, a tale which is 
aholly the work of imagination. 

Mrs. Stretch. { diflike the principle 
of the bill exceedingly: with all due 
deference to the honourable mover, were 
I to fpeak iny mind freely, as every 
member of this houfe ought to do, I 
fhould fay, it is fraught with abfurdity, 
and that the lady could not be in her 
perfect fenies who thould dare to bring 
forward fuch a jumble of incoherencies. 
What ! are we'to be flavithly bound dowa 
to matter of fact, and not permitted to 
make ufe of a fertile imagination ? Ia 
what are we diltinguifhed from the in- 
ferior animals of the creation, but by 
our faculties ? and if this bill thould 
pafs into a law, all thofe faculties would 
become torpid. Without a creative 
fancy, nothing great can he atchicved. 
To what are we indebted for an Iliad, 
an Odyfley, or a Paradile Loft, but to 
the noble flights of imagination ! Strip 
thofe immortal poems of the beauties 
which fancy has given them, and they 
will be found as infipid as a court tale— 
compofed wholly of dry unembcllithed 
fas. To bring in a bill for the de- 
clared purpofe of clipping the wings of 
imagination, and fixing fancy in letters, 
would almoft difgrace a Hortentot. It 
is feldom that I differ in opinion from 
the honourable mover, and my. pride 
has frequently been flattered that a lady 
of her penetration fhould behold things in 
the light that I did; but Iam aftonithed 
at her doctrine upyn the prefent quef- 
tion. If the will beftow alittle contide. 
ration on it, her good fenfe will induce 
her to withdraw it. At all events, I 
fhall exert the utmoft of my poor abili- 
ties againil its paffing into a law. 

(To be continued.) 





The Puysictan and PATIENT. 
4A CATECHIsM. 


Ph. How do you find yourfelf? 
Pa, Pind mytelf! ~W hy here in my 
own parlour—Where wou'd you have 
me he? 
Ph. J mean, hewis your habit of bady ? 
Pa. ¥ can fay but little in favour of my 
body habits—My coat is out at the el- 
bows ; and my waiitcoat is nut in a much 
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better plight. 
Ph, 





























































































Ph. You affe& to mifunderftand me ; 
my incaning is obvious enough—-Let me 
feel your pulfe— put out your tongue, 
fir, if you pleafe. 

Pa. 1 beg to be excgufed, doctor: | 
fhall not put eut my tongue to p'eale you, 
or any man. If}, fhould comply with 
fuch a requeft, you might perlisps take 
the further hiberty of ordering me to put 
out my cyes--——Upon fecond conficeration, 
however, Pil induige you—there—[ put- 
ting out bis tongue. | 

Pb. | am forry to inform yoo, fir, 
that you carry a very bed tongue i» your 
head; and that you have an exceeding 
foul mouth. 

Pa. Yow dare you have the impu- 
dence, fir, to call me a foul-mouthed tcl. 
low ; 

Pd. Tonly fay fo profefionally ; it is 
neceflury for me to be ex; ficit, and fuch 
terms frequently occur in the couric of 
my practice. 

Pe. Fhen Tam to underfland, that it 
is your practice to be impertinent and 
rude. 

PS. Tbeg, fir, we may be ferious— 
Contider your life is at flake. You have 
fome humour about you, that 

Pa. That’s more than I can fay of 
you, doctor, for you are the dulleft fel- 
Jow that ever got through an examina- 
tion in Warwick-Lone. I give you 
credit, however, for faying one good 
thing in your life-time: you, by acci- 
dent,toki me, ** my life was at flake,” 
confidering me under the hands of a 
phyfician.—But | am not inclined to be- 
come your patient. 

Pd. You will be merry, fir! Were 
you under fentence of death, you would 
not lofe an opportunity of throwing in 
your joke. 

Pa. Ufnould confider your receipt, if 
you wrote one, a fertence of death ; but, 
hy my rejecting it, I fhould be eniit'ed 
fu MY clerpye 

Pb. Let me look at your water. 

Pa, That you may do, door, if you 
pleafe. I havea little canal at the bor- 
tom of my garden, & hich you may look 
at as much as you think proper. 

Ps. 1 know not what to make of you, 
fic; your behaviour is very extraordina- 
ry |! Your fpoufe ordered me to attend 
you asa phyfician, and to preferibe for 
you; and you will uot condefiend to 
let me koow what's the maticr with 
you. 
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Pa. Did my wife order yow to ‘ar. 
tend me? 

Ph. She did, or I had not been here. 

Pa. Then the certainly has a defign 
upon my life. Here, dodtomtake your 
fee [giving him a fee,) and take your- 
felf away without afking me any more 
queftions. When I am weary of my 
life, P'l fend for you. 


A SRE era ee _— 
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~-— 


A Comparative View of t%* Drs- 
POSITIONS and Morives of Man- 
KIND. 


I found my fubjects amicably join 
To leffen their defects by telling mine. 
Prior. 


“THE beft of men have their imperfec- 

tions, and the worfe love their vir- 
tugs. I never knew a perfon in whom 
the eye of candour could not difcover 
fomething to be commended, or one with 
whom the tongue of illiberality could not 
find fault. It is rare that the true cha- 
racter of a perfon is given; it 18 ufuailly 
taken ex parte: his beauties are difplay - 
ed, and his deformities concealed ; or his 
vices are remembered, and his virtues 
forgotten. Mankind are apt to run up- 
on extremes in all things ; but in no- 
thing more than in the opinions they 
form, or exprefs of one another. Patl- 
fion and prejudice, party {pirit, and zeal, 
are very officious intruclers in this bufi- 
nefs; humanity and philofophy fome- 
times blufhingly flep forward, and with 
perfuafive emotions bias the mind; while 
envy and malicey and their ferpentine 
windings, crawl in and corrupt the judg 
ment ; and pride and vanity are as_ vo- 
Calerous a8 Magpies. 

Every man who appears upon the 
Raye of lite, efpecially if he has an im- 
portant part to act, is molt critically ob- 
lerved on his firfi entrance ; and as }: 
advaneces he becomes the more con{picu- 
ous—As he rifes, at every flep he takes 
he becomes more and more the object of 
dttention—Every motion is objec ved. 
Some look sor periections, but more for 
imperfections—few look equally for 
both.—It he happens to begin his afcent 
in a profperous gale of fortune, he is 
hoilted up by univerfal applaule, every 
one expects, as he approaches near the 
fummit, to fee him immaculate: thus 
partial, they expect in him that periec- 
tion 
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thon which ts not the lot of hamanity; 


_and, when their prejudices have fubfided, 


they difeover that he is mortal—they 
Tee him heir to human imperfections. 
Difappointed at the difcovery, they 
view «him as dangerous and corrupt ; 
not corfidering that the change is more 
in their own imaginations, than_.in the 
perfon who is the object of them: they 
now watch for faults, more eagerly than 
before for virtues ; and the moft pure 
of mankind, has too many blemifhes to 
conceal them all from eagle- eyed jealou- 
fy: the cry is never turned, and he Is ca- 
lumniated by the crowd. 

A very fenfible and good man, and an 
exemplary divine, once told me, that 
when he was prefented to a living, his 
parifhoners looked upon him as a fort of 
angel ; a few years, he faid, convinced 
them of their error ; and then, fays he, 
they all agreed that I muft be a devil. 
The truth was, that this man was neither 
devil nor angel; but, if viewed with an 
impartial eye, and his perfections and 
Imperfeftions both conlidered, would 
have been found to bea very worthy 
man. Men in high ftations of life are 
too often treated in this way : fomte- 
times they havé too much merit alcribed 
to them, but oftener too little. Envy is 
very officious on thefe  occafions : 
people are apt to imiagine when they fee 


a perfon rifing in the world, that he is 


rifing from their ruins. The applaufe 
given to a rifing character, feems to 
écho reproaches tothem ; they immedi- 
ately fet themfelves to work to retain 
their fuppofed merited importance ;_ and 
as is always the cafe with weak minds, 
they begin at the wrong end: inftead of 
correcting their own faults, their whole 
time is employed in hunting for foibles 
in the man of eminence, the object of 
their envy; and, if in him they can 
dilcover blemithes, they are fpread abroad 
as veils for their own. Unhappy mor- 
tals ! Pitiful is your employment! Well 
would it be for ye, did ye confider that 
the wafhing of your own hands would 
make ye much more cleanly and comely 
than defiling them the more by dwelling 
on the filth of others. 





Maria. A Fragment. 


HY is my exiftence prolonged, faid 
Maria,toadd wretchgdnefstomilery / 

O father of mercies ! take from mea life 
JUNE, 1792. 





Maria: A Fragment, 257 


which, fhould it pleafe thee to continue, 
might perhaps blacken the facred page 
of record in thy kingdom, by the horrid 
déed of fuicide. Overwhelmed with 
diftrefs, my already emmaciated frame 
can poorlyendure thefe trying afflictions, 
and excruciating forrows—Ah! my 
dear; my loft Henry, perhaps even the 
rites Of a decent interment were denied 
thee. No fond parent to fee thy fad 
remains faithfully depofited : no affec- 
tionate filters, no kind brother, no tender 
friend, no not even thy Maria was there 
to drop a tear upon thy grave, or to 
mourn thy early death.—In a diftant 
clime, in the arms of ftrangers, and in 
the bloom of youth, death clipped the 
thread of life—and even the fmall fatif. 
faction of wetting his afhes with my 
tears was denied,—-In this little grove I 
will ever mourn his lofs: this earth 
fhall be my bed, this rock my pillow, 
and the canopy of Heaven thall Yone 
fhelter me from the inclemencies of the 
weather, and guard me from impending 
danger. 

Ah! my Henry ! foon will I meet 
thy fpirit in the reigions of heaven; for 
the world which Henry has left, Maria 
muft leave allu.—He loved me—yesy 
with the fondeft, the foftelt affection, he 
loved me ; and his fpirit will not tind 
that perfect happipefs in heaven, which 
is promifed the virtuous on earth, till his 
Maria joins him, to participate in his fee 
licity. 

A pehin, which had for feveral pre- 
ceding fummers built her neft, and 
reared her young, upon a tree by Maria’s 
w'ndow, now flew to her, and perched 
upon a fhrub by her fide. —And art thou 
come, thou little flutterer, faid the, to 
mourn with me the lofe of thy protec- 
tor, and my friend. Then, dear little 
faithful bird, thou fhalt be my compas 
nion, footh my forrows, hear me enume- 
rate thy. mafter’s virtues, and proclaim 
thy refpect and veneration for his name, 
by a cheerful carol. He guarded thy 
young from the hand of the deflroyery 
he checked the ‘pruning-knife leit it 
fhould difturb thy repofe, and with his 
own hand furnifhed thee with materials 
for building thy neft, Poursout thy 
thanks, with Maria, for Ins goodnels, 
and mourn, with her, his death.— Bue 
a little while, my robin, fhall I fuftarn 
his lofs : this heart, fo cruelly lacerated 
by affliction aud forrow, mult foon burtt 
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to heaven, then 


¢ earth, and ex- 


To the Editor of the Town and Country 
Magazine. 





SIR, 


] Thought I was equal to the compofi- 
tion of a poem, but, upon trial, 
I found mylelf very unequal to the takk. 
Many things, indeed, appear eafy to be 
atchieved, which, n trial, are found 
full of difficulties, and fome of them 
perhaps infurmountable. When I mar- 
ried my Rebecca, I thought I fhould 
have been the happieft creature in the 
univerfe, but, upon trial, I found my- 
felf quite otherwife. Though I did 
every thing in my power to pleafe her, I 
perceived, upon trial, that I could do 
nothing to fe her. Some hibfbands 
talk of their abfolute dominion over 
their wives, and that nothing is eafier 
than the taming of afhrew. This doc- 
trine may found very well in theory, 
but, upon trial, they would find it a de- 
velifh hard tafk. Not very foreign to 
this ftory is the anfwer given by a coun- 
tryman, who was afked if he could play 
upon the violin.—* I don’t know,”’ faid 
he, ** Lnever tried.” Many have plan- 
ned and committed thefts and burgla- 
ries with fo much caution, as to fuppofe 
they fhould evade julltice ; but, upon trial, 
they found they were to be hanged for 
the enormitics they had committed. 
Some women have feverely lafhhed thofe 
unfortunate females who have yielded to 
feduction, when, upon trial, they have 
been found as frail as thofe whom they 
have fo unmercifully fatytifed. An al- 
derman of the city of London faid a 
uarter of a pound of meat was a plen- 
tiful meal for any man, but, xpon tria/, 
it appeared he could devour five pounds 
of turtle at a fitting, befides paying his 
devoirs to feveral other difhes, and play- 
ing a bey | active part among the {weet- 
meats. Clergymen, as expounders of 
the religion they profefs, might reafon- 
ably be fuppofed to be charitable, but it 
has been found, upon trial, that the 
have not much more feeling for the dit 
treffed then the common mafs of man- 


Defeription of the City of Rome. 





kind. I fend you this epifile, upon tria/ : } 





if you condemn it, you muft not expe 
to hear from me any more. If you 
fhould deign to give it a place, you 
may probably hear again from 


Your very bumble fervant, 
A Novice, upon trial, 





A new and acctrate DESCRIPTION of 
the City of ROME, from the United 
Accounts of all the modern Travel- 
lers. 


ROME is the capital of the territories 

of the pope, and all Italy; founded 
feven hundred and fifty years before the 
Chriftian era. It was anciently the ca- 
pital and feat of the Roman empire, and 
now the head of the Roman catholic re- 
ligion. What a melancholy reverfe ! 
Rome, once the abode and nurfery of 
heroes, and of all that was great and 
noble in human nature, is now a neft of 
drones ; a nurfery of vermin, which 
prey upon the community ; a {cene of the 
groffelt prieftcraft ; of the moft ridicu- 
lous and fhameful farces, under the name 
of religion; of ecclefiaftical tyranny, 
and the moft bare-faced and wanton 
abufe of the credulity, fanaticifm, igno- 
rance, and intemperate zeal of a poor 
deluded people. Rome, after the had 
loft her liberty, funk into the utmoft de- 
generacy, flavery, and corruption, and 
was trampled under foot by tyrants and 
monfters who were difgraceful to human 
nature; but her thraldom was not then 
greater under her fecular, than is now 
under her fpiritual mafters: Rome ie 
fuppofed to have been firlt founded by 
Romulus, after which it was gradually 
enlarged. But its figure and fituation 
have. been often changed, in confequence 
of the feven principa! fieges or attacks 
which it fuftained, when it was facked 
by the Gauls, Herulians, Vandals, Oftro 
and Vifigoths, and the German armies ; 
particularly in 1527, under the command 
of Charles of Bourbon. 

On entering Rome, exclaims the abbé 
Dupaty, ages, emperors, nations, every 
thing great, interefting, and awful, 
which the great name of Rome muft 
for ever fuggeit, occupied my whole 
foul! I beheld that theatre where Human 
nature has been all that it ever can be, 
has performed every thing that it ever 
can 











orm, has difplayed all the vir- | 


es, exhibited all the vices, brought 
orth the fublimeft heroes, and the molt 

ecrable monfters, has been elevated to 
a Brutus, degraded. to a Nero, and re- 
aicended to a Marcus Aurelius. The 
air in which I am now breathing, is that 
in which Cicero enchanted all ears with 
his eloquence ; the Czfars uttered fo 
many terrible commands, and the popes 

ronounced their myfleriods and fuper- 
Ritions enchantments. What rivers of 
blood have moiftened this earth ! how 
many tears have flowed within thefe 
walls! Horace and Virgil here recited 
their immortal verfes ! I am in that city 
which excites the attention of the whole 
world. Dupaty’s Tr. 129. 

With regard tothe number of the in- 
habitants, modern Kome is much infe- 
rior to the ancient ; for in 1709, the 
whole of thefe amounted only to one 
hundred, thirty-eight thoufand, five hun- 
dred and fixty-eight : among which 
were forty bifhops, two thouland fix- 
hundred and eighty-fix priefis, three 
thoufand five hundred and fifty-nine 
monks, one thoufand eight hundred and 
fourteen nuns, three hundred and ninety- 
three courtezans, nine thoufand Jews, 
and fourteen Moors. In 1714, the in- 
habitants were again numbered, by order 
of pope Clement XI. when there ap- 
Mt to be one hundred and forty-three 
thoufand. 

But with regard to the prefent popu- 
latien of Rome, we are furnifhed with 
the following authentic information by 
Dr. Moore: authors differ very ma 
in opinion with refpect to the number of 
inhabitants which Rome contained at 
the period when it was moft populous. 
Some accounts make them feven mil- 
lions, and others a {till greater number. 

Thefe feem all to be incredible exag- 
gerations. It is not probable, that what 
is properly called the city of Rome, ever 
extended beyond the wall built by Beli- 
farius, after he had defeated the Goths. 
This wall has been frequently repaired 
fince, and is flill ftanding;,it is about 
thirteen or fourteen miles in circuit, 
which is nearly the fize that Rome was 
of, according to Pliny, in the days of 
Velpafian. Thole who affert, that the 
number of inhabitants in ancient Rome, 
when it was moft populous, could not 
exceed a fm exclufive of flayes, 
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are thought moderate in their calcula- 
tion; but when we confider that the 
circumference of thirteen or fourteen 

miles is not equal to that of either Paris’ 
or Londgn ; that the Campus Martius, 

which is the beft built part of modern 

Rome, was a field, without a houfe upon. 
ity anciently; and that the rifing ground, 

where St. Peter’s church and the Vati- 

can fland, was no part of old Rome ; it 

will be difficult to conceive that ever 

Rome could boaft a million of inhabitants, 

For my own part, if the wall of Belifarius 

admitted as the boundary of the ancient 

city, I cannot imagine it to have, at any 

time, contained above five or fix hundred 

thoufand, without fuppofing the mafters 

of the world to have been the wort 

lodged pec-ple in it. 

But if, in the computations above 
mentioned, the fuburbs are included ; if © 
thofe who lived without the walls are 
confidered as inhabitants ; in that cafe 
there will be room enough for any num- 
ber, the limits of the fuburbs not being 
afcertained. 

The buildings immediately without 
the walls of Kome, which were con- 
nectediy continued fo as to merit the 
name of fuburbs, were certainly of vaft 
extent ; and with thofe of the town it- 
felf, muft have contained a prodigious 
number of people. By a calculation 
made by Mr. Byres, the Circus Maxi- 
mus was of fufficient fize to accommo- 
date three hundred and cighty thoufand 
fpectators ; and we are told by the La- 
tin poets, that it was ufually full Now 
if allowance is made for the fuper- 
annuated, the fick, and infirm ; alfo for 
children, and thofe employed io their 
private bufinefs, and for flaves, who were 
not permitted to remain in the Circus 
during the games ; Mr. Byres imagines 
that fuch a number as three hubdred and 
eighty thoufand f{pectators could not be 
fupplied by a city and fuburbs, the num- 
ber of whofe inhabitants were much un- 
der three millions. 

Whatever may have’ been the extent 
of the fuburbs of Rome, it is probable 
they were only formed of ordinary 
houfes, and inhabited by people of in- 
ferior rank. ‘There are no remains of 
palaces, or magnificent buildings of any 
kind, to be now feen near the watls, or 
indeed over the whole Campania; yet 
it is aflcrted by fome authors, that this 
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wide farface was peopled, at one periot, 
Jike a continued village, and we are told 
of flrangers, who, viewing this immenfe 

lain covered with houfes, imagined they 

d already entered Rome, when they 
were thirty miles from the walls of that 
city. , 

Some of the feven hills on which 
Rome was built, appear now but gentle 
fwellings, owing to the intervals between 
them being greatly raifed by the rubbith 
of ruined houfts. Some have hardly 
houfes of -any kind upon them, being en- 
tirely laid out in gardens and vineyards. 
Jt is generally thought, that two-thirds 
of the furface within the walls are in 
this fituation, or covered with ruins; 
and, by the information I have the great- 
elt reliance on, the number of the inha- 
bitants at prefent is about one hundred 
and feventy thoufand, which, though 
greatly inferior to what Rome contained 
jn the days of its ancient power, is more 
than it has been, for the moft part, able 
to boaft fince the fall of the empire. 
There is good authority for believing 
that this city, at porticular periods fince 
that time, fome of them not very re- 
mote, has been reduced to between thir- 
ty and forty thos/and inhabitants. The 
numbers have gradually increafed during 
the whole of this century. As it was 
much lels expenfive to purchafe new 
ground for building upon, than to clear 
away ruins, which, by time had ac- 
quired the confiftence of rock, great part 
of the modern city is buiit on what was 
the ancient Campus Martius. 

Some of the principal fireets are of 
confiderable length, and perfectly ttraight. 
‘That called the Corfo, is the molt fre- 
quented. It runs from the Porto del Po- 
polo, along the fide of the Campus Mar- 
tius. next to the ancient city. Here the 
nobility difplay their equipages during 
the carnival, and take the air. in the 
evenings in fine weather. Jt is indeed 
the great fcene of Roman magnificence 
and amufement. 

The fhops on each fide are three or 
four feet higher than the ftrett ; and 
there ts a path for the convenience of 
foot paffengers, on a level with the thops. 
The palaces, of which there are feveral 
in this ftrect, range in a line with the 
houfes, having no court before them, as 
the hotels in Paris have ; and rot heing 
fhut up from the fight of the citizens by 
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high gloomy walls, as Devonfhire and 
Burlington houles in London are. Such 
difma! barricades are more fuitable to the 
unfocial character of a proud baron, in 
the days of ariftocratic tyranny, than to 
the hofpitable benevolent difpofition of 
their prefent proprietors. 

The Corfo, I have faid, commences 
at the fine area immediately within the 
Porto del Popolo. This is the gate by 
which we entered Rome; it is bailt in a 
noble ftyle of elegant fimplicity, from 
the defign of Michael Angelo, executed 
by Bernini. 

The Strada Felice, in the higher part 
of the city, is about a mile anda half 
in length trom the Trinita del Monte, to 
the church of St. John Lateran, on the 
Pincean hill, ‘This ftreet runs in 3 
{traight line ; but the view is interrupted 
by a fine church called St. Maria Mag- 
giore. The Strada Felice is crofled by 
another ftraight fireet,calledthe Strada di 
Porta Pia, terminated at one end by that 
gate ; and at the other, by four eolofla] 
fiatues in white marble, of two hotfes led 
by two men ; fuppofed by fome, to be re- 
prefentations of Alexander taming Bu- 
cephalus ; and, according to others, of 
Cafior and Pollux. They aré placed 
before the pope’s palace, on the Quirinal- 
hill, and have a noble effect. 

It would be more difficult to convey 
an idea of the fmaller and lefs regular 

treets. I fhall therefore only obferve, in 
general, that Rome at prefent exhibits a 
ftrange mixture of magnificent and in- 
terefting, common and beggarly, objects ; 
the former confiils of palaces, churches, 
fountains, and, aboveall, the remains of 
anuguity. ‘The latter comprehend all 
the reftof the city. Moore’s Tr. i. 391. 

But though Rome was anciently much 
more populous than it is at preient ; it 
is now one of the fineft cities in the 
world. In external fplendor, and the 
beauty of its temples and palaces, 
modern Romé is fuppofed to excel the 
ancient. It has twenty gates, three 
hundred towers, as many churches, and 
fix bridges over the Tiber. The flreets 
are {pacious and well paved, but they are 
neither kept clean nor j!!uminated. 
There are no lamps lighted in the ftreets 
at night ; all Reme would be in utter 

darknefs were it not for the candles 
which the devotion of individuals fome- 
times place before certain ftatucs of the 
Virgin, 
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virgin. Thofeappear faintly glimmer- 
ing at vaft intervals, like ftars in acloudy 
night. The lackeys earry dark lan- 
thorns behind the carriages of people of 
the firft ditlinGtion. The cardinals and 
other ecclefiaftics do not choofe to have 
their coaches feen beforethe door of every 
houfe they vilit. In the midft of this 
darknefs, amorous aflignations in the 
fireet are not unfrequent among the in- 
ferior peonle. Wehena carriage, with a 
Janthorn behind it, accidentally tomes 
near a couple who do not with to be 
known, one of thém calls out, wolti la 
lanterna, and is obeyed; the carriage 
palling without farther notice being tak - 
en. Venus has always been particularly 
re(pected at Rome, on account of her 
amour with Anchiies. Moore's Tr. i. 
388. 

Here are two thoufand two hundred 
palaces, ninety-two parifhes, forty-one 
national churches, fixtysfour religious 
houles of men, forty of women, and 
thirty hofpitals. Among the churches, 
there are feven which, by way of emi- | 
nence, are called che fewen churches, be- 
ing efteemed comparatively more facred 
than the reft: thefe are St. John de La- 
teran, St. Peter inthe Vatican, St. Paal, 
St. Mary the Greater, St. Laurence 
within the Walls, the Holy Crofs of Je-- 
rufalem, and St. Sebaftian. No city in 
the world furpafles, or even equals Rome, 
for the multiplicity of noble edifices, 
fine fountains, antiquities, paintings, ffa- 
tues, fculptures, and curiofitis. No 
place in the world is fo well provided 
with fine Suntains as Rome, not only 
from its having cxcellent f{prings in its 
own precincts, but being alfo fupplied 
with water from other places, by means | 
of fome fuperb and fupendous aque- 
ducts; of which the principal are thofe 
of Aqua Virgine, and Aqua Felice, which 
are conveyed to it from the diftri@ of 
Paleitrina, at the diffance of twenty-two 
Italian miles, and dg honour to pope 
Sextus V. the founder. Aqua Paulina, 
brought from the diltance of thirty Ita- 
lian miles, derives its name from Paul 
V. who re-eltablifhed it from its ruins. 
Thefe pure limpid ftreams are of fingu- 
lar benefit to the city, efpecially as the 
water from the Tiber is generally fo 
thick and muddy, that even horfes are 
wet watered in it; though, after two or 
three days ftanding, it works itfelf clear, 
znd becomes fit for drinking, 
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This city is feated on the’ Tiber, about 
ten miles from the Tufean fea, three 
hundred and eighty miles from Vienna, 
five hundred and tixty from Paris, and 
eight hundred and ten from Londen, 
The bed of the river Tiber, being raifed 
by the mahy ruins of houfes which have 
falien into it, and its mouth much choaks 
ed up, frequently overflows and does ine 
finite damage, efpecially with a ftrong 
weft wind. A finall part of the city 
feparated from the other by the river; 
and is therefore called Traftevere, or bee 
yond the Titer. The remains of Rome's 
ancient gran‘ear confifts of flatues, co- 
loffufes, temples, palaces, theatres, tri- 
umphal arches, cirques, naumachias, 
obelifks, eolurnns, aqueducts, fountains, 
maufoleums, and other flru€tufes. Of 
modern buildings, the fplendid churches 
and palaces are the molt remarkable. 


(To be continued.) 





On the Eric of Milton. With general 
Remarks on that Species of Poetry. 


N IL'TON’s divine poem of Paradife 


Loft deferves every commendation 


| that wecan bellow upon it. Yet it cer- 


tainly has been praifed rather in a preju- 


. judiced manner by, Mr. Addifon. . That 
| critic, like Scaliger, was prejudiced in 


favour of his author; and feldom cares 
to point out the defefis in the Paradife 
Loft. A particular criticifm on the beau- 
ties of that performance would now be 
tedious, as it is to be met with in fo po- 


| pular a book as that of the Spectator: 


but there are fome parts of it which be- 
ing tar from equal to the relt of the po- 
em, Addifon has either pafled over in 
filence, or palliated. Some of thefe I 
fhal! take the liberty to quote, not with 
delign to attack the memory of the great- 
eft poetical genius our nation éver pro- 
duced, (that tafk I leave to the Lauders 
of the age) but to give a fair criticifm on 
what Mr. Addifon has omitted to men- 
tion, 

In, refpe&t of fable, the above-men- 
tioned critic has pointed out the princi- 
pal defects in that of the Paradife Loft; 
but m tpeaking of the charaéters, I think 
he is too particular in his praife, when he 
fays, ** The angels are as much diverfi- 
fied in Milton, and dillinguifhed by thes 
proper parts, as the gods are i apo 
an 



















































262 
and Virgil.” I eannot apprehend this 
to be the cafe; there is to be fure fome 
difference between them, but then it is 
but faint, and not fo ftrikingly character- 
iftieal as thofe of Homer. 

Indeed it was not in Milton’s power 
to make any ata and characterittical 
difference between his angels ; for how 
can we comprehend that mixture and 
variety of traits in them which form the 
characters of men, fuch as Homer drew. 
A divine brightnefs mutt blaze in all, and 
confequently there muft be a famenefs 
throughout them; for one paffion or af- 
fe€iion, though it may be varioufly 
painted, if, when it reigns in fo many 
characters in the farne poem, it will pre- 
vent fuch valt variety as we meet with 
in Homer. Another defect taken no 
notice of by Mr. Addifon is, the want of 
ahero. Nor can the Meffiah be fuppofed 
one, as Mr. Addifon fays; for there isa 
unity of hero as well as fable. This 
unity of hero is not only neceflary in 
compliance to received rules, but a poem 
that has a hero muft neceffarily be more 
entertaining than one without, if they 
are equal in every thing elfe, as we are 
much more pleafed with attending a per- 
fonage, rendered great or amiable by the 

t, in allhis adventures or a¢tions, than 
with a fet of actions that do not concur 
to fet off forme principal character, and 
which are thereby loft for want of fup- 
porting each other. 

In regard to fentiment and language, 
Mr. Addifon, throughout his criticifm, 
has taken notice of the moft beautiful; 
and has juftly obferved, that Milton’s 

reateft excellency confifts in the fublim- 
ity of his fentiments. Indeed, no au- 
thor, without excepting Homer himfelf, 
is fo wonderfully fublime as Milton in 
forme parts of his poem. I fhall forbear 
quoting thefe, as they are in every one’s 
mouth ; but I muft take notice of a ftrik- 
ing defet which Mr. Addifon but juft 
mentions; and this is in the fentiments 
and language afcribed to the Father and 
Son. hen we find the Deity {peaks, 


we cannot but expect fomething peculi- 
arly noble and majeftic ; inftead of which, 
we feldom meet with any thing but di- 
vine littleneffes and quibbles. 

The following lines will ferve as an 


infances 
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Such I created all th’ etherial powers 
And fpirits, both them who ftood and 
them who fail’d; 
F —_ they ftood who ftood, and fell whe 
ell. [giv’n fincere 
Not free, what proof could they have 
Of true allegiance, conftant faith or love, 
Where only what they needs muft do 
appear’d, [they receive? 
Not what they would? what praife cduld 
What pleafure I from fuch obedience 
paid, [ choice) 
When will and reafon (reafon alfo is 
Ulelefs and vain, of freedom both de- 
fpoil’d, 
Made paffive both, had ferv’d neceffity, 
Not me? They therefore as to right be- 
long'd, 
So were created, nor can juftly accufe 
Thee maker, or their making, or their 
ate, 
As if predeftination over-rul’d 
Their will, difpos’d by abfolute decree 
Or high foreknowledge ; they themfelves 
ecreed 
Their own revolt, not I; if I foreknew, 
mpi had no influence on their 
au ty 
Which had no lefs prov’d certain unfore- 
known. 
So — leaft impulfe or thadow of 
ate, 
Or ought by me immutably forefeen, 
They trefpafs, authors to themfelves in 
all, [for fo 
Both what they, and what they choofe ; 
I form’d them free, and free they muft 
remain, [change 
*Till they inthral themfelves; I elfe mutt 
Their nature, and revoke the high de- 
cree 
Unchangeable, eternal, which ordain’d 
Their freedom ; they themfelves or- 
dain’d their fall, 
Self-tempted, felf-deprav’d: man falls, 
deceiv’d 
By th’ other firft; man therefore hall 
find grace, [both, 
The other none: in mercy and jultice 
Through heav’a and earth fo thall my 


ory excel, 
But mercy firft and laft fhall brighteft 
fhine. Book IJ. 100. 


_The firft reading of this extract will 
difcover it to be a collection of quirks 
and 














and quibbles; the whole quite profaic, 
and utterly devoid of the leaft fpark of 

ius. It is wonderful the genius of 
Milton did not exert itfelf in the {peeches 
of the Divinity. Homer always paints 
Jupiter with an infinite deal of grandeur 
and majefty, and many moft noble 
fpeeches are put into his mouth; but, 
throughout the Paradife Loft, the Al- 
mighty is tedious, languid, and profaic. 
Soon after he fays, 


~ For I will clear their fenfes 

dark, 
What may fuffice, and foften ftony hearts 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience 
ue : [ due, 





To pray’r, repentance, and obedience. 


but endeavour’d with fintere in- 
tent, 
Mine ear fhall not be flow, mine eye not 
fhut. Book ITI. 187. 


Tho 


I could quote twenty paffages to fhew 
how void of all fpirit Milton generally 
is when he makes the Deity fpeak. Mr. 
Addifon, when he hints at this fault, 
mentions his keeping to the fcriptures as 
the reafon. But furely this is a poor ex- 
cufe: had Milton been writing a trea- 
tife on divinity, he might have kept as 
clofe to their letter as he pleafed; but 
-why, when he is compofing a poem, 
why fhould he not have given up every 
confideration to indulge his luxuriant 
imagination in the fpeeches of the Divi- 
nity, as well as inother tranfactions which 
he places in heaven? The introduction 
of artillery thither has no foundation in 
fcripture, and is one of the boldeft and 
nobleft thoughts he could have invented. 
Why not have ufed the fame freedom 
in the fpeeches ? God, as he has painte| 
him, is generally a fchool-divine ; would 
it not have been more religious to have 
given him great and noble fentiments, 
and fublime language, inftead of puns 
quibbles ? . 

Another great fault in the Paradife 
Loft is, the affected fhow of learning, 
which Mr. Addifon only mentions as a 
blemith, and even in the dame breath pal- 
liates it by telling us, that Milton was 
acquainted with all the learning of his 
time. Some paflages of his poem are fo 
ftuffed with this abominable affectation, 
that the reader is difgufted to the laft de- 
gree with his tedious digreffions to dif- 
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play his erudition. Speaking of Satan's 
priding himfelf in his numbers, he fays, 
a there never was fuch a numerous 
hoft. 





Though all the giant brood 
Of Phlegra with th’ heroic race were 
join’d 
That fought at Thebes and Ilium, on 
each fide {founds 
Mix’d with auxiliar gods; and what re- 
In fable or romance of Arthur’s fon, 
Begirt with Britifth and Armoric knights; 
And all who fince, baptiz’d or infidel, 
Joufted in Afpramont, or Montalban, 
Damatco, or Morocco, or Trebifond, 
Or whom Biferta fent from Afric thore, 
When Charlemain with all his peerage 


fell 
By Fontarabbia, Book I. 576. 


And again, 


As when Alcides, from Occhalia crown’d 
With conquett, felt th’ envenom'd robe, 
and tore 
Through pain up by the roots Theffalian 
ines, 
And Lichas from the top of Octa threw 
Into the Euboic fea. Book II. 542. 


And foon after, 


As when far off at fea a fleet defory’d 

Hangs in the clouds, by equinoétial winds 

Clofe failing from Bengala, on the ifles 

Or Ternate and ‘Tidore, whence mer- 
chants bring 

Their fpicy drugs: they on the trading 
flood 

Thro’ the wide Ethiopian to the cape 

Ply ftemming nightly toward the pole. 

Ib. 636» 


Again, in the fame book, 


And more endanger'd than when Argo 
pats’d 

Thro’ Bofporusbetwixt the juflling rocks; 

Or when Ulyffes on the larboard fhunn’d 

Charybdis, and by th’ other whirlpool 
fleer’d. Book Il. 1017+ 


In the third book we alfo fiad, 


The builders next of Babel on the plain 
Of Sennaar, and fill with vain ss 
cw 



























































New Babels; had they wherewithal, 
would build : 
Others came fingle; he who to be deem’d 
A god, leapt fondly into Atna flames, 
Empedocles; and he, who to enjoy 
Plato’s elyfium, leap’d into the fea, 
Cieombrotus; and many more too long, 
Embryo’s and idiots, eremits and friers 
White, black, and grey, with all their 
trumpery. Book UI. 466. 


What can be more contemptible than 
this oftentation of learning? So far from 
admiring the genius of a poet on that ac- 
count, we cannot but defpile fuch vani- 
ty. Boffu very juftly obterves, that the 
affected fludy and knowledge of all arts 
and fciences is a dangerous rock to the 
vanity of writers. Thougha poet fhould 
know every thing, yet it is not with a 
defign he fhould vent his {cience by re- 
tail, and let the world fee the extent of 
his learning: but thén he may fay no- 
thing that fhould argue him ignorant; 
and that he may fpeak correctly upon 
feveral occafions, it ts requifite likewifs, 
that thefe occafions be natural, and fuch 
as appear unavoidable and unfought for. 
We have feen one inftance of this in the 
dodtrine of the immortality of the toul, 
which Virgil has fo judicioufly and ne- 
ceffarily placed in his fixth book. 

In the inftances I quote of Milton's 
vanity, I take only thole that are moft 
remarkable; I need not tell the reader 
thofe | tranicribe bear no proportion to 
them I take no natice of. In his fourth 
book, he has 


eee Not that fair field 

Of Enna, where Proferpin gathering 
flowers, . 

Herfelf a fairer flow’r by gloomy Dis 

Was gather’d, which colt Ceres all that 
pain 

To feck her thro’ the world; nor that 
fweet frrove 

Of Daphne by Orontes, and th’ infpir’d 

Cattalian {pring, might with this Paradife 

Of Eden ftrive ; nor that Nyferian ifle 

Girt with the river Triton, where old 
Cham, 

Whom Gentiles Ammon call and Ly- 
bian Jove, 

Hid Amalthea and her florid fon 

Young Bacchus from his fep-dame 
Rhea’s cye: 

Ner where Abailin kings their iflue guard 
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Mount ‘Amara, though this by fome fap 
pos’d 
True Paradife under the Ethiop line 
By Nilus’ head, inclos’d with. thining 
rock. Book IV, 268. 


Milton’s defign was plainly to thew 
his learning, and not to raife a higher 
idea of Paradife in the minds of his 
readers: a man mult have fome fhare of 
learning to underftand what he means ; 
and as he cannot have fo lively an idea 
of thefe gardens which the poet quotes, 
as of his own, this train of affeQed learn- 
ing can ferve no purpofe. Mr. Addifon 
alio objects to his mixing fo much heae 
then learning in fuch a poem as the Pa- 
radife Loft. In his ninth book we find 
him among his heathens again. 


To Pales or Pomona, thus adorn’d, 
Likeft the feem'd, Pomona when the fled 
Vertumnus, or to Ceres in her primn& 
Yet Virgin of Proferpiua from Jove. 
Book IX. 39%. 


And again, in the fame book, 





Never fince of ferpent kind 

Lovelier, not thofe that in lilyria chang'd 

Hermione and Cadaius, or tle God 

In Epidaurus; nor to which transform’d 

Ammonuian Jove, or Capitoline was feen, 

He with Olympias, this with her who 

bore 

Scipio the heighth of Rome. Ib. 503. 
In the tenth book the reader mufl un- 

derftand aftronomy. 





Some fay the fun 
Was bid turn reins from th’ equinoial 
road, 


| Like diftant breadth to Taurus with the 


feven 
Atlantic fifters, and the Spartan twins 
Up to the tropic crab ; thence. down 
amain 
By Leoand the virgin and the fcales 
As deep as Capricorn. Book X. 671. 
In the eleventh book, at the 328th 
line, the reader may exercile his geogra- 
phic learning. As to other defects which 
Mr. Addifon takes little notice of, Ican- 
not think the bad angels in the fecend 
book are characterifed in that ftriking 


| manner Mr, Addifon mentions. Homer's 
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excellency in this particular appears in 
the firongeft colours, without giving any 
particular attention to the traits which 
compofe them ; but in Milton we do not 
find this variety, and the diftinétion be- 
tween his devils is but faint, and requires 
a clofe attention to perceive it.—All that 
part of the third book which contains the 
fpeeches in heaven, is profaic, and ut- 
terly devoid of genius, except in fome 
fhort paffages which blaze here and there 
among the ftuff that furrounds them.— 
I may fay the fame of the fix days crea- 
tion in the feventh book ; which is quite 
profaic, tediows, and far from being 

leafing to the imagination: neverthelefs, 
Mr. Addifon fays, ‘* This book is an 
inftance of that fublime which is not 
mixed and worked up with paffion: the 
author appears in a kind of fedate ma- 
jelly; and though the fentimentsdo not 

ive fo great an emotion as thofe in the 
former book, they give as magnificent 
ideas.” If the reader will confult his 
feeling (by much the propereft teft in 
reading poetry) he will perceive this cri- 
ticifm falfe. The firft part of the tenth 
book, containing the Son’s judgment of 
Adam and Eve, I regard in the fame 
light ; it contains little or no poetry, and 
is very tedious. Adam’s foliloquy, 
which continues from the 720th line to 
the 84oth, is alfo profaic and unenter- 
taining. The twelfth book is of all the 
ret the moft tedious, profaic, and languid; 
it is enlivened with few or no touches of 
Milton’s fublime poetry. 

As f{ have been thus free in exprefling 
my notions on the defects of this noble 
poem, it would feem malignity rather 
than truth, if I was not at the fame time 
to mention its beauties. I fhould not 
have been fo particular on the faulty 
part, if Mr. Addifon had made his cri- 
ticifm quite impartial, and given us his 
ideas on beauties and defects without let- 
ting his judgment be warped by his ve- 
neration forthe author. There are many 
defects I have taken no notice of, merely 
becaufe that critic has done it before me, 
fuch as the allegory of Death and Sin, 
limbo of vanity, &c. &c..&c. Asto the 
excellences, there are but tew which he 
has not pointed out; therefore amy par- 
ticular quotations from the beautiful parts 
of this divine epic poem would be need- 
lefs, as they are to be met with in fo po- 
pular a book as the Speator; but I 
cannot help juft obferving, that the whole 
JUNE, 1792. 
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firft book is extremeiy fine, and the des 
{cription of Pandemonium in particulary 
mofi fublimely imagined ; that the latter 
part of the fecond is infinitely great, and 
difplays a valt invention: that the de- 
fcription of Paradife in the fourth, 1s fu- 
perior in its kind to any thing that ever 
was compofed: but defcriptive portty, 
or at leaft that which is merely f can- 
not difplay fuch invention as the more 
animated parts of the poem. The latter 
part of the fifth, is alfo very fine; and 
the fixth prefents us with fome of the 
fublimeft ftrokes of poetry that could en- 
ter into the warmeft imagination to con- 
ceive; anid difplays an immenfe inven- 
tion, fuperior, I think, to any thing elfe 
in Milton. In fine, the eighth and ninth 
books are beautiful, natural, and pleaf- 
ing. 

I cannot here avoid taking notice of 
an affertion concerningmgpic poetry which 
Dr. Warburton has thrown out in his 
Divine Legation of Mofes. ** Our own 
countryman, the great Milton, produced 
the third {pecies of the epic poem; for 
juft as Virgil rivalled Homer, fo Milton 
emulated both. He found Homer pof- 
fefled of the province of morality, Virgil 
of politics, and nothing left for him but 
that of religion, There are three {pecies 
of the epic poem ; for its largeft province 
is human action, which can be confider- 
ed but in a moral, a political, or a reli- 
gious view ; and thefe are the three great 
creators of them; for each of thefe po- 
ems was ftruck out at a heat, and came 
to perfection from its firft effay. Here 
then the grand f{cene is clofed, and fur- 
ther improvement of the epic at an end.”” 
—An affertion alrnoft as pofitive as it is 
abfurd. The whole of this criticifin is 
founded on an old, but refuted notion, 
of Homer's having wrote his Iliad on a 
moral, the moft ridiculous fancy that 
ever entered into the head of a critic. 
There are many maxims, political and 
religious, and phyfical, as well as moral, 
which may be drawn from that poem, 
and which it inculcates as ftrongly: but 
whence did thie critic gain his fpirit of 
prophecy, foretelling that al! improve- 
ments of the epic are at an end? Is his rea- 
fon grounded on no ftronger foundatian 
than Homer having filled the province 
of morality? If that is the argument he 
urges, it may be replied, that we have 
no reafon to believe cither Homer, Vire 
gil, or Milton, fixed on any moral what- 
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ever to inculcate in their s, and 
that fome future poet (whether they did 
or not) may bear away the palm even 
in their own track of perfection. Such 
bold affertions as lay a reftraint upon the 
very powers of human nature, are far 
from fthewing the dodtor’s (afterwards 
bifhop’s) critical judgment, and favour 
too much of felf-fufficiency to be re- 
ceived by the public with any kind of 
approbation. 





On Compassion. 
(From the Speculator.) 


Suck, little wretch, whilft yet thy mo- 
ther lives, [ gives ; 
Suck the laft drop her fainting bofom 
She dies; her tendernefs outlafts her 

breath, j 
And her fond love is provident in death. 
WEBB. 


PPE exquifite and pathetic little pic- 
ture of maternal tenderne!s exhibited 
in the motto of to-day’s paper, isa lively 
roof of that intenfity of feeling which 
binds our race in gentlenefs together. 
The fame fweet fenfations that glow 
through the clofer ties of fociety, which 
pant in the bofom of the hufband and 
the father, pervade likewife the whole 
mals of being; and, span weaker in 
proportion to the diftance of propinguity, 
yet cannot he be called wretched who 
receives, or communicates the {malleft 
rtion of their influence. From the 
impaffioned feelings of the mother, to 
him who ftands joylefs on the verge of 
apathy, the tide of affection flows ina 
long and devious courfe. Clear, full, 
and vehement, it defcends into the vale 
of life, where, after a hort time, becom- 
ing tranquil and ferene, it feparates into 
many branches ; and thefe, again divid- 
ing. wander in a thoufand ftreams, dif- 
enfiug, as they move along, the {weets 
f health and happinefs. ‘hat no feli- 
city exifls independent of a fulceptibility 
for thefe emotions is a certain fact; for 
to the heart of him who hath been cold 
to filial or fraternal duty, the foothing 
charm of friendfhip and of love will ever 
be unknown. [It is therefore evident, 
that to be happy, man muft invariably 
cenfult the well ing of others; to his 
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fellow-creatures he muft attribute the 
blifs which he enjoys; it is a reward 
proportional to the exertion of his phi- 
lanthrophy. Abftraé the man of virtue 
and benevolence from fociety, and you 
cut off the prime fource of his happinefs; 
he has no proper obje& on which to place 
his affection, or exercife his humanity, 
the fudden rapture of the grateful heart, 
the tender tones of friendfhip, and the 
melting fweetnefs of expreffive love, no 
longer thrill upon his ear, or fwell his 
foftened foul; all is an aching void, a 
cheerlefs and almoft unproductive wafte ; 
yet even in this fituation, barren as it 7s, 
where none are found to pour the halm 
of pity, or liften to the plaint of forrowy 
even here ‘ome enjoyment is derived from 
letting loofe our affections upon inani- 
mate nature. ‘* Wherein a defert (fays 
Sterne) I could not do better, I would 
faften them upon fome fweet myrtle, or 
feek fome melancholy cyprefs to connect 
myfelf to. I would court their thade, and 
greet them kindly for their protection. 

would cut my name upon them, and 
{wear they were the lovelieft trees 
throughout the defert. If their leaves 
withered, I wou!dteach myfelfto mourn, 
and when they rejoiced, I would rejoice 
with them.’ 

That man was formed for fociety, 
feems a truth too well eflablifhed, and 
the benefits arifing from fuch a union, fo 
apparent, that few would ever fuppofe it 
to have been doubted; yet have there 
been philofophers, whom hypothefis, or 
the love of ecceniricity, led to prefer that 
period, 


When wild in woods, the noble favage 
ran, 


An ele&tion fo abfurd, meérits not a 
ferious refutation; every day’s experi- 
ence muft convince the man of obferva- 
tions that our happimefs depends upon 
the cultivation of our focial duties, upon 
the nurture of humanity and benevo- 
lence, that our ctimes are nearly in pro- 
portion to the rupture of domeftic har- 
mony, and that the flagitious deeds 
which glare upon us with fo horrid an 
afpect, are often the confequences of in- 
direct deviation from the ftill fmall voice 
of duty and of love. He, who has been 
accuftomed to defpife the feelings of the 
fon, the hufband, and the friend, will not 





oftes 





often be found proof againft the allure- 
nents of intereft and of vice. He, who 
(uniefs driven by hunger and defpair) 
lifts up his daring arm to arreft the pro- 
ty or the life of his fellow-creature, 
never felt thofe foft fenfations which arife 
from the confcioufne!s of being beloved, 
for let no man be called wretched who 
has this in referve, let no’man be called 
or who has a friend to confult. 

It fhould, therefore, be a principle 
early incuicated into the minds of our 
youth, that to be happy, is to be beloved, 
and that our enjoyment will be commen- 
furate to our efforts in relieving the dif- 
trefs and the mifery of others. Was this 
the cafe, how much of that wanton and 
pernicious cruelty would be avoided, as 
frequently the difgrace of manhood as of 
boyith years. Were our children taught 
to nourifh fentiments of love and efteem 
for thofe around them, to elicit their at- 
fection by each amiable exertion in their 
power, to vifit and give fuccour to the 
fick and the affli@ted, how often would 
the tear of rapture fill their eyes; how 
would the fweet feniation dwell upon 
their hearts, and grow with their in- 
creafing years. 


Oh, Charity! our helplefs nature’s pride, 
Thou friend to him who knows no triend 
befide, gale 
Is there a morning’s breath, or the {weet 
That fteals o’er the tir’d pilgrim of the 
vale, { frame, 
Cheering with fragrance freth his weary 
Aught like the incenfe of thy holy flame? 
is aught in all the beauties that adorn 
The azure heaven, or purple light of 


morn? 
Is aught fo fair in evening’s ling’ring 
gleam [ beam, 


As from thine eye the meek and penfive 
That falls, like taddeft moonlight on the 


hill 
And diftant grove, when the wide world 
is fill? Bow Les. 


Society has been aptly compared to a 
heap of embers, which, when feparated, 
foon languifh, darken, and expire; but, 
if placed together, glow with a ruddy 
and intenfe heat, a jult emblem of the 
firength, the happineis, and the fecu- 
rity, derived from the union of man- 
kind, The favage, who never knew the 
bieflings of combination, and he, who 
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quits fociety from apathy or mifanthro- 
pie fpleen, are like the feparated ember, 
dark, dead, and alelefs; they neither 
give nor receive any heat, neither love or 
are beloved. To what aéis of heroifm 
and virtue, in every age and nation, has 
not the impetus of feation given rife? 
To what gloomy mifery, defpair; and 
even fuicide, has not the defertion of fo- 
ciety led ? How often in the bufy haunts 
of men, are all our nobleft and gentleft 
virtues called forth? And how, in the 
bofom of the reclufe, do all the foft emo- 
tions languifi and grow faint? Not that 
the Spegulator is a foe to retirement, he 
has already confefled himfelf its friend; 
hg {peaks but of him, who, dead to feel- 
ing, finks into the lap of cheerlefs foli- 
tude. ‘That many individuals, from a 
peculiar turn of mind, are calculated to 
be of more extenfive utility in retirement, 
than on the active flage of life, he is, 
from his own experience, well convinced. 
He is alfo perfectly aware that reiterated 
misfortune and perfidy, gperating upon 
a warm and fanguine conftitution, will 
often hurry the moft amiable character 
into unmitigated feclufion; but even in 
this cafe, as a proof that our affections to 
fupport life muft, however {mall in de- 
gree, be engaged, let it be obferved that 
the molt reclufe have generally had lome 
object for their tenderne{s, fome crea- 
ture whofe attention they ftrove to obe 
tain, whofe intereft in their welfare they 
hoped to fecure ; and, as a corroborating 
inftance of what has been advanced 
pees ae this paper, I fhall conclude 
it with the following anecdote; 

A refpectable character, after having 
long figured away in the gay world at 
Paris, was gt length compelled to live in 
an obfcure retreat in that city, the victim 
of fevere and unforefeen misfortunes. 
He was fo indigent, that he fubfifted only 
on an allowance from the parifh. Every 
week a quantity of bread was fent to him 
fufficient for his fupport, and yet atlength 
he demanded more. vn this the curate 
fent for him. He went; ** Do you live 
alone ?”’ faid the curate; ** With whom, 
fir,”? aniwered the unfortunate man, 
‘is it poflible I fhould live? 1 am 
wretched; you fee that I am, fince I 
thus folicit charity, and am abandoned 
by all the world.” But, fir, continued 
the curate, ** if you live alone, why do 
you afk for more bread than is fufficient 
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for yourfelf?”” The other was quite 
difconcerted, and at laft, with great re- 
ludtance, confeffed that he had a dog. 
The curate did not drop the fubject. He 
defired him to obferve, that he was only 
the diftributor of the bread that belonged 
to the poor, and that it was abfolutely 
nece that he thould difpofe of his 
dog. **Ah, fir,” exclaimed the poor man, 
weeping, ** and if I fhould lofe my dog, 
who is there then to love me?” The 
good paftor, melting into tears, took his 

urfe, and giving it to him, * take this, 
ai faid he ;—this is mine—this I can 
give,” 





Sketches of the Lire of LA FONTAINE. 


L4 Fontaine, the celebrated French 
fabulift, was contemporary with 
Swift, Pope, Gay, and other eminent 
Eng! th writers. His fables have vatt 
merit, and his tales are Humorous, but 
indelicate. His humour was exceedingly 
averfe to confinement, or reftraint of any 
kind, yet to oblige his parents he fuffer- 
ed hinfelf to be married; and though 
the moft unfeeling and infentible of mor- 
tals, was yet fo far captivated by the wit 
and beauty of his wile, that he never 
performed any confiderable work with- 
out confulting her. 

The generous and witty madame de 
la Sabliere furnifhed him with an apart- 
ment and all neceffaries in her houle ; 
who, one day having turned away all 
her fervants in a pet, declared that fhe 
had kept but three animals in her houfe, 
which were her dog, her cat, and La 
Fontaine. In this fituation he continued 
twenty years, during which time he be- 
came perfe€ily acquainted with all the 
wits of his time, wich Moliere, Kacine, 
Boileau, Chapelle, &Xc. 

The delights of Paris, and the conver- 
fation of thefe gentlemen, did not hinder 
him from paying Mrs. La Fontaine a 
vifit (uaving Uved feparately for fome 
time) every September ; but that thefe 
vifits might turn to fome account, he 
never failed to fell a houfe or pice of 
land, io that, what with his wile’s aco- 
yromty antl his own, a handiome tamily 
eilate was well mighconfumed. His Pa- 
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rifian friends urged him frequently to go 
and live with Mrs. La Fontaine, faying, 
that it was a fhame to feparate himfelf 
from a woman of her merit and accom. 
plifhmenis; and according!y he fet out 
with a purpofe of reconciling himfelf to 
her, and arriving at the town, enquired 
at hie houfe for her: the fervant not 
knowing him, faid fhe was gone to 
church; upon which he immediately re- 
turned to Paris, and when his friends 
enquired about his reconciliation, ans 
{wered, that ** he had been to fee his wile, 
but was told that the was at church.”’ 

In the year 1692, he was feized with 
a dangerous illneis: and when the prieft 
came to talk to him about religion, con- 
cerning which he had lived in extreme 
carelefsnefs, though he had never been 
an infidel or a hbertine, Fontaine told 
him that ‘* he had lately beftowed fome 
hours in reading the New Teftament, 
which he thought a very good hook.” 

Fontaine’s life had as little affeGation 
in it as his writings: he was all nature, 
without a grain of art. He had a fon, 
it feems, whom, after keeping a fhort 
time at home, he recommended to the 
patronage of the prefident Harlay. Fon- 
taine being one day at a houle, where his 
fon was coine, did not know him again ; 
but obferved to the company, that he 
thought him a boy of parts and {pirit. 
He was told that this promifing youth 
was no other than his own fon; he an- 
{wered very unconcernedly, ** Ha! truly 
I am glad on’t.” Thisapathy, which fo 
many philofophers have vainly aflected, 
was perfectly natural to Fontaine; it 
went through every part of his beha- 
viour, and feemed to render him infen- 
fible toevery thing without. As he had 
a wondertul facility in compofing, fo he 
had no particular apartment tor that 
purpole, but tell to work whenever the 
humour came upon him. One morning, 
madame Bouillon going to Verfaiiles, 
ipied him in deep thought under a tree; 
and when fhe returned in the evening, 
there was Fontaine in the fame place 
and attitude, though the day had been 
cold and much rain had fallen, 

It has been obterved that the fineft 
writers have ufually been but indifferent 
companions; this was Fontaine’s cafe, 
tor having once been invited to dine at 
the houle of a perfon of diftinion, for 
the 
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the more elegant entertainment of the 
guefts, though he eat very heartily, yet 
pot a word could be got from him, and 
when, rifing foon after from the table, 
on pretence of going to the academy, 
he was told he would be too foon, ‘* Oh 
then (faid he) I'll take the longeft way.” 

Racine once carried Fontame to the 
Tenebrae, which is a fervice in the church 
of Rome, in reprefentation of our Savi- 
our’s glory in the garden ; and, perceiv- 
ing it too long for him, put a bible into 
bis hands. Fontaine, happening to open 
it at the prayer of the Jews in Baruch, 
read it ever and over with fuch admira- 
tion, that he could not forbear whiiper- 
ing to Racine, ** This Baruch is a fine 
writer s do you know any t. ing of him?” 





and for fome days after, if he chanced to | 


meet with any perfon of letrers, when 
the ufual compliments were over, his 
queftion was, ‘* Have you ever read Ba- 
ruch? Jhere’s a firat rate genius;”? and 
this fo loud that every body might hear 
him. 

Being one day with Boileau, Racine, 


i 





and other men of note, among whom | 


were ecclefiafiics, St. Auflin was talked 
of for a long time, and with ‘he highett 
commendations. Fantaine liftened with 
hie natural air, and at laft, atter a pro- 
found filence, afked one of the ecclefiaf- 
tics with the moft unaffected fe: ioutnefs, 
‘© Whether he thought St. Auftin had 
more wit than Rabelais?” The doétor, 
eying Fontaine from head to foot, an- 
fwered only by oblerving, that ** he had 
put on one of his ftockings the wrong 
fide outward,” which happened to be 
the cafe. 

The nurfe who attended Fontaine in 
his illnefs, obferving the fervor of the 
prieft in his exhortations, faid to him, 
** Ah, good fir, don’t diflurb him fo; he 
is rather ftupid than wicked:" and at 
another time, ** God won’t have the 
heart to damn him.”’ Thefe, and many 
other ftories are told of Fontaine, which 
either are, or, as we fuppofe, might have 
been true. One thing, however, muft 
be mentioned to his honour: it is, that 
his widow being molefied about the pay- 
ment of fome public money, the intend 
ant gave orders that no tax or impolt 
fhould be levied upon his family; nor 
has this diftinguifhing favour ever been 
tevoked by any fuccceding intendants. 


| wards of 200 years. 
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AccounT of the Krimma. 
(Concluded from page 232.) 


TH E cloathing of the Tartars is fo well 
known that | fhall not go through 
its defcription. 

The rich Tartars, and their nobility, or 
murzas, (excepting only fuch as are about 
the perfon of the khan) commonly dwell 
all the year round in the country, comin 
only to town when they have bufineis 
there. There are but few towns in the 
Krim, at leaft in comparifon of its former 
population The Krimfkoi Tartars have 
no tribunal of juftice, controverfies and 
quarrels being feldom heard of amon 
them: and ‘if a difpute thould arife, it 
is immediately fettled by an appeal to 
the koran. Little differences in the vil- 
lages, inevitably happening, about pro- 
perty, or other matters not taken notice 
of m that code, are amicably adjufted by 
the aldermen, or abefes ; but in the towns 
all weighty concerns, excepting the fine 
gle cafe of murder or homicide, are 
brought before the kaimakan, or com- 
mandant, who fettles them abfolutely, 
without appeal. 

Jhe refidence of the khans of the 
Ki imea was formerly Bachttchifarai, ia 
which city they held their feat for up- 
They went thir 
ther trom Efki-Krim, or Old Keim, the 
capital city of the Genoefe, upon Bengli 
Ghireikhan’s ren the fea-ports, 
and driving all che Genoefe from their 
flations. Before Efki Krim, and indced 
upon the firft coming of the Tartars in- 
to this peninfula, the fovereign refidence 
was at Koflof, but here they remained 
not long. Under the khan Schagin 
Ghirei, it was held at Keffa, the ancient 
Theodofia, which is fifteen verfis diftant 
from tfki Krim faid to be the Cimme- 
rium of the ancients. 

The principal cities or towns of the 
Krimea are, Bachtfchi Sarai, an exten- 
five and wealthy city, lying in a vale be- 
tween two high mountains, and fur- 
rounded by a number of gardens. From 
this circumfance it has its name; Bachtf- 
chi fignifying inthe Tartarian language, 
a garden, and Sarai, a palace. It for- 
merly contained 3000 houles, and many 
fumptuous medicheds. ‘The palace of 
the khans, with its gardens and ponds, 


was 
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was moch improved under the govern- 
ment of khan Kerim Ghirei. In this 
palace is the buriat-place of all the khans 
of Krimea. The fine Krimtkoi vines, 
with their large clufters of grapes, grow 
in great plenty all about this town, and 
a profufion of other delicious fruits, from 
whence the neighbouring parts of Raffia 
are fupplied. 

Keffa, the prefent refidence of the 
khans, flands on the thore of a large har- 
bour in the Black Sea. Its fite is on the 
declivity of a long ridge of mountains, 
and is mantied by a ftone wall, fortified 
by feveral towers, and encompaffed bya 








deep ditch. On both fides of the city 
formerly flood cafiles, and in the middle | 
of them a lofty turret, for the purpofe of 
giving fignals by fire. Before the wall 
were wide-extended fuburbs, containing, | 
among other confiderable buildings, | 
medicheds, churches for the Greek and | 
Armenian worthip, of all which now only | 
the veftiges remain. The caftle and | 
towers lie alfo in ruins, and not one-third | 
part of the houfés of the city itfelf are | 
now remaining, and thofe chiefly built 
of materialstaken from the ruins. They | 
formerly reckoned Keffa to contain 4000 | 
houfes, including the fuburbs, with a_ 
number of medfcheds and Chriftian | 
churches; but this number has been’ 
shuch diminifthed by war. 


I perceived in the walls of the houfes | 


@ great many blocks and flabs of marble, 
ewith inferiptions and enfigns armorial, 
chiffelled in the time of the Genoefe. 


The prefent inhabitants confift moitly | 
of Tartars, who carry on a trade, by no} 


means inconfiderable, in commodities 
brought from Turkey. Here is allo a 
cultom-houfe, the management of which 





is farmed out. 
Karafubafar, likewife a very rich city 


in former times, flands at the beginning | 
of the mountains, about half-way be- | 


the Krim, called the Karafu, that is, the 
Black water. Of ‘this river they have 
an opinion in Ruffia, that one part of ir 
flows upwards for feveral verfts together. 
But this is in forme fort true, not only of 
the Karafu, but of all the rivers of the 
Krim that have a ftrong current: The 


~JVartars, who dwell either in the vallies, 


or on the fides of the mountains, (fre. 
quently without confidering whether the 
place is fupplied with water or not) dig 
canals either from the fource of the next 
river, or from that part of it which lies 
neareft to their particelar habitations, 
for their gardens and domeftic ufe, 
From thefe they cut fmaller ones through 


the villages, to fapply them with water, 
and not anfrequently to drive a mill. 
| Thefe canals appear, to the imagination 


of the common people, to ran in a con- 
trary direction to*the current of the ri- 
ver; and, in fact, thefe canals do fie, 
in many places, for a verft in length, 
fome fathoms higher than the level of 
the ftream from whence they are fup- 
plied. 

Achmetfted, a pretty large city, not 
far from Bachtfchifarai, made the capi- 
tal of all the Krimea, by the regulations 
of prince Potemkin. 

Koflof, formerly a very confiderable 
trading town, lies on the weftern fide of 
the peninfula, in a bay of the Black Sea, 
which, as we!! as the Sound at Keffa, 
might rather be called a road than a ha- 
ven. This was the firft town the Tar- 
tars poffefled themfelves of on their firtt 
entrance into the Krim, and eftablithed 
a cultom-houfe therein, after the exam- 
ple of the Genoefe, which is now farmed 
out. 

The other remarkable places are, Su- 
dak, which is built on the hills upon the 
fhore of the Black Sea, at the fouth fide 
of the peninfuia, and is famous for its 
excellent wine, reflembling Champagne, 





tween Keffa and Bachtichifarai. It is | both in colour and ftrength ; Aluichti, 
a large trading town, contains a confi- | on the fame fide, among the hills on the 
@erable number of dwelling-houfes and | fea-fhore; Baluklava, where there is a 
mecdicheds, but the greateft part of them | fine harbour, and perhaps the only one 
in decay, and many fine gardens. This | on the Black Sea, containing ample room 

lace is the moft famous in all the Krim | tor a very good fleet ; Inkerman may be 
a its trade in horfes, and has a market | noticed for its commodious, though not 
once a week for that article of traffic ; | very large haven, called Achtiar; and 
to which are likewife brought great | Mangup, the old Cherfonefus; which 
numbers of buffaloes, oxen, cows, ca | were all formerly very flourifhing towns, 
mels, and theep, for fale. Near this | but are now either in ruins, or dwindled 


ity flows one of the principal rivers of | into {mall villages, 
! Al 


















All thefe places, fo long as the Geno 
efe remained mafters of the Krim, were 
well fortified; hut the Tartars, in tak. 
ing them, demolifhed al! the works. 
While they were under the Turks, they 
left the fortrefles of Keff:, Kertfch, and 
Koflof, and built the fort Arabat, on the 
neck of land between the fea of Azof (or 
Palus Mzotis) and the Rotten Sea, where 
Perekop alfo is. 

In Arabat are but few houfes; but 
here the warlike ftores of the khans were 
kept.—Perekop is a fortrefs of moderate 
ftrength, flanding about the middle of 
the neck of land that joins the peninfula 
with the continent. This ifthmus, which 
i9 at leait nine verfts broad, iscut through 
with a wide and deep ditch, lined with 
fione, and reaches from the Black to the 
Rotten Sea. This was formerly kept. 
without water, but now it is filled from 
both feas. On the Krimean fide, a bigh 
wall of earth runs the whole length of it, 
firaight from one feato the other.— You 

afs over the ditch by means of a draw- 
fridge, and through the wa!l by a gate- 
way. The walls of the fortrefs are fome 
fathoms from the road- fide, of which the 
ruins are only now difcernible, in large 
brick houfes, with a number of bomb- 
fhells and cannon- balls about them, which 
were formerly kept in the fortrets. At 
leaft three verfts from this is the popu- 
lous, but miferable place, which was 

obably the town to which this fort be- 
onged. Near the gate isa cultom-houle, 
as here all imports and exports pay 
duty. 

This peninfula was formerly extremely 
populous s the number of its inhabitants 
in Tartars, Turks, Greeks, Armenians, 
Jews, and others, amounted to above 
200,000 men. Since that time, however, 
the greateft part of the Chriftians have 
betaken themfelves to the other parts of 
the Ruffian empire, particularly the go- 
vernment of Azof; and many other in- 
habitants, particularly ‘Tartars, haye 
gone to Taman and Abcaffia; fo that 
the prefent population of the Krim can- 
not now be bo tum at more than 50,000 
men at molt. 

The Krim was heretofore divided in- 
ta twenty-four kaduliks, or diftri¢ts, 
namely, Yenikali, Kertfch, Arabat, Ef- 
ki-krim, Keffa, Karafubafar, Sudak, 
Achmetiched, Yalof, Bachrfchifarai, Ba- 
lucklava, Mangup, Inkerman, Koflof, 
Or, Manfur, Tarkan, Sivafch, Tichon- 
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gar, Sarubulat, Barun, Argun, Sidfchu- 
gut, and Schirin. Several of thefe dif- ° 
tricts are named after the town or village 
wherein the murza, their governor, 
dwells; and many of them are at prefent 
in a fate of total decay. 


rn  — 





THOUGHTS upon RAILLERY. 


WE may learn to write a good hand, 
and even read with propriety, but 
it is impoffible to learn the power of 
raillery: it is a peculiar gift of nature, not 
to be acquired. To fay the truth, I 
think it is happy for thofe who are not 
poffefled of it, or emulous of obtaining 
it; for the character of a man of railler 
is not only difagreeable to people ot fenfe 
and judgment, but it is, at the fame time, 
a very dangerous profeflion. ‘Though 
raillery confifls only of fome words, 
which are nothing more than the fimple 
movements of the air, they fail not fre- 
quently of caufing the moft violent tem- 
pefts ir the commence of life. E/fe caret 
gloffa per quam franguntur S&S ofa. A 
profefled joker is fure to obtain the con- 
tempt of the world, as it is the profeflion 
of a buffoon: and though he may excite 
laughter in thofe who are not hurt by it, 
he will never procure any efteem from 
his humour. Raillery is the eldeft daugh- 
ter of Familiarity, and is fure, by her 
proflitution, to bring fhame on thofe who 
wed her. If, in oppofition to thele rea- 
fons, a man will jeft, his wit and humonr 
fhould be of the agrecable kind, without 
ftinging, and his own conduct fhould be 
irreproachable; otherwife his fatire will 
recoil upon himfelf, and difplay his own 
foibles in the moft ridiculons point of 
view, in defpite of the greateft effrontery. 
This makes me call to mind a ftory [ 
heard lately of the late famous count de 
Gramont, who was efleemed a great wit 
‘in the reign of Lewis XIV. He attempt- 
ed one day to rally a gentleman of Bri- 
tanny, who had juft made his firft ap- 
pearance atcourt. Without baving any 
other knowledge of the ftranger than his 
ibeing fuch, the count approached him, 
and afked him the fignification of + pa-" 
rabola, farcibole, and ebole, thinking te 
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+ A parable, nonfenfe, and an ancient 
bafe coin, the fixth part of a farthing. 
dif- 
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difconcert the Breton by fo ridiculous a 
queftion ; when the gentleman replied, 
without hefiration, la, is what 
you do net underfland; farcibole, what 
you fay; and obo 

qorth. The count was greatly con- 
fufed at this reply, to the no fimall diver- 
fion of the court. A certain Saxon en- 
voy having one day jocofely afked the 
Dutch ambaflador at. the court of Den- 
mark, whence was derived the proverb, 
Br gebet durch vole ein Hollander, when 
he anfwered, that to endeavour tracing 
the origin of.proverbs, which were fo 
numerous, would be as ufclefs as difficult, 
aud then flapt upon him a proverb from 
Drefden, which was as indelicate as it 
was fevere; to which the Saxon could 
make no reply. Let us, therefore, ere 
we make thefe attacks, remember what 
Seneca fays, Injuriam fortis non facit. 
mec ingenuus feit. As we are diverted 
oth Ireries the echo repeat the words 
that have been uttered, fo the roafted 


fter never fails to afford merriment at 
his expence to the company. re 


Tunflall, Fune 10, 1792+ 





The NATURAL History of the differ- 
ent Senpents in the East INDIEs. 


From the Effays of Mon/. d’ Obfoneilile 
' tranflated by T. Holcroft.) ; 


rT HESE animals, which, as they wind 

and twift themfelves, advance filently 
by a progreffive undulation ; and when 
they fleep or reit, form their bodies into 
a nuinber of circles, of which the head 
is the centre; which, after they have caft 
their fkins, appear all at once with a re- 
novated brilliancy ; thefe animals, fo 
dangerous if they are irritated, were the 
fymbols of wifdom, prudence, and im- 
mortality, among the ancient philofo- 
phers. They are divided into a multi. 
tude of fpecies, that differ by the inten- 
fity of their poifon, the fize of their bo- 
dies, the colours with which their fkins 
are {potted; and, though moft common 
in marfhy grounds, are found alfo in the 
fea, on rocky mountains, and in barren 
places. They are all carnivorous, and 
there are fpecies that devour the others. 
} fhall Speak particularly of fome of thofe 
only that are leaft known in Eyrope, and 
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Natural Hiftory of Serpents. 


which T have had opportunities of ob- 
ferving with confiderable attention. 

Serpent Marin, or * 02 a5” se Ke hae 
approach of the coafts of India is almoft 
always known by thefe ferpents, which 
are met at from twenty to thirty leagues 
diftancé. Their bite may be mortal, if 
not timely counteracted by fome of the 
fpecifics hereafter mentioned. Thefe 
reptiles appeared to me to be from three 
to four feet long ; 1 do not know if there 
are any larger, { do not believe they 
are precifely amphibious, that is to fay, 
that they have the power alfo of living 
ontfand. I have often feen them on the 
thore, but they have always been thrown 
there by the furges, and were either dead 
or dying. 

Serpent couronné. The crowned or 
hooded ferpent. This fpecies extends 
from five to fix feet in length; the fkin 
is divided in finall regu!ar compartments, 
which being contrafted and feparated, 
more or lefs, with green, yellow, and 
brown, have a tolerably nee effect. 
It is called hooded from the Portuguefe 
word capelo, becaufe it has a loofe fkin 
under its head, which can be extended 
to both fides ; and, when it is fo, forms 
a fort of hood, on which is drawn the 
refemblance almoft of a pair of fpecta- 
cles. This loofe fkin never takes that 
form but when the animal rears itfelf, 
agitated by fear, rage, or aftonifhment ; 
in a word, by fome object that affects it 
forcibly. In which cafe, it raifes the 
fore part of its body to nearly a third of 
its length; its head is then almoft in con- 
tinual action, it feems to look all around, 
but remains in the fame place, or creeps 
flowly on irs hind parts. Whence this 
fpecies is in India, more than any other, 
the emblem of prudence ; but when it 
eats, fleeps, or is purfued, its hood is not 
extended, betwale the mufcles are then 
either relaxed, or differently employed. 
This fer;ent is an object of fuperftitious 
veneration among the Gentoo Indians, 
founded on fome traits of legendary my- 
thology: they feldom name it without 
adding fome epithet, fuch as the royal, 
the good, the holy. Some of them are 
happy to fee it go and come in their 
houles ; whence many have received ir- 
reparable injuries: for it is very poflible 
to hurt it unintentionally, without feeing 
it, or during fleep, and it immediately 
revenves iticif with fury. Its bite is 
fomeii:nes mortal io two or three hours, 

efpecially 











efpecially if the poifon has penetrated the 
larger veffels or muicles. 

his reptile, more than any other, is 
attentive to the found of a fort of fla- 
geolet or pipe. The Indian jugglers play 
a certain monotonous air, flow and un- 
harmonious, which at firfl feems to cre- 
ate aftonifhment, prefently it advances, 
ftops, rears itfelf, and extends its hood ; 
fometimes it will remain an hour in that 
pofition, and then, by gentle inclinations 
of the head, indicate that thefe founds 
imprefe a fenfe of pleafure on its organs. 
Of this I have feveral times been con- 
vinced, by proofs made on this kind of 
ferpents, which hive never been trained 
to that exercife, and particularly upon 
one that I caught in my garden. I do 
not, however, deny, that fome are train- 
ed to this exercife ; the jugglers, when 
called to clear a houfe of them, will fome- 
times artfully drop one of thefe, who 
will immediately appear at the found of 
the pipe, to which it has been accuftom- 


Serpent javelin, or green ferpent. The 
green ferpent is found in the Indies, and 
the countries eaft of the peninfula, four 
and five feet long; its bite is held to be 
at leaft as dangerous as that of the hcod- 
ed fnake: they cea | remain on the 
tops of trees, watching for birds and in- 
fedts. Sufpended, or laid along the 
branches, which they embrace with the 
tip of the tail, they appear immoveable ; 
when, prefently, with an ofcillatory mo- 
tion, they will reach to another bough, 
or feize upon their prey. Hence it is 
probable, that from a fuperficial view of 
the manner in which thefe reptiles ob- 
tain their fubliftence, fome travellers have 
faid, that they have a particular ray tn 
to dart upon the eyes of paflengers. For 
my own part, I am well perfuaded, that 
when they dart, or rather when they 
glide along atthe approach of man, it is 
only to avoid him, except, perhaps, when 
they have been wounded or irritated ; fo 
at leaft has it happened for more than 
ten times that I have feen them. I pre- 
fume, that this reptile is of the fame {pe- 
cies with one of a darker colour, found 
alfo on the coafts of Perfia and Arabia, 
where it is known by the improper 
name of the flying ferpent. 

Serpent poke /*) tg or double- beaded 
Serpent. Some of the reptiles claffed un- 
der this name are found in t% Indies; 
their colour is a deep dirty bfOwn, mix- 
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ed with a tint of yellow, their {pots 
fomething darker; their head is narrow, 
and rounded on the fides; and their bo- 
dy, which is feldom more than a foot 
long, is nearly, from one end to the 
other, about the thicknefs of the thumb. 
One confequence of this formation is, 
that at a diftance the tail may appear to 
have been cut off, or may look like an- 
other head: 1 fay, at a diftance, for itt 
fact it has, at this extremity, a pointed 
bit of fleth, that refembles the beginnin 
of a lizard’s tai!, and which being pluck- 
ed off, begins to grow again. Befides, 
as they feldom remove far from the cre- 
vices of rocks, or old ruins, it is very 
poffible that they may have been feen at 
the entry of their holes retiring back. 
wards. However this may he, and with- 
out pretending to deny the poffibility of 
fuch fports Feeney it is certain, and I 
am myfelf a witnefs of it, that the fpe- 
cies to which they have given the name 
of double: headed ferpents, has, in reality, 
but one head. I never knew any perfon 
who had been bit by them, but | have 
been affured their poifon is not moré 
dangerous than that of the hcoded fer- 
nt. 

"eee ie poifon, or poifon ferpent. A- 
mong the ferpents of India, that which I 
believe to be moft formidable is but about 
two feet long, and very fmatl. Its tk 
is freckled with little traits of brown, or 
pale rec, and contrafted with a ground 
of dirty yellows it is moftly found in 
dry and rocky places, and its bite mor- 
tal in lefs than one or two minutes. In 
the year 1759, and in the province of 
Cadapet, 1 taw feveral inflances of it ; 
and among others, one very fingular, in 
the midft of a corps of troops, command- 
ed by M. de Bufly. An Indian Gentoo 
merchant perceived a Mahometan fol- 
dier of his acquaintance going to kill one 
of thefe reptiles, which he had found 
fleeping under his packet, the Gentoo 
flew to beg its life, protefting it would 
do no hurt if it was not firft provoked ; 
paffing, at the fame time, his hand un- 
der its belly to carry it out of she camp 3 
when fuddenly it twifted round, and bit 
his little finger ; upon which, this unfora 
tunate martyr of a fanatic charity gave a 
fhriek, took a few fleps, and fell down 
infenfible. Théy flew to his affiftance, 
applied the ferpent-flone, fire, and fca- 
rifications, but they were all ineffeQual, 





| his blood was already coagulated. About 
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an hour after I faw the body as they were 
to burn it, and I thought I per- 
ceived fome indications of a compiete 


*diffolution of the blood. 


I do not believe there are many Gen- 
toos enthufiaftic enough to become the 
victims of fuch abfurd benevolence ; fe- 
veral, at prefent, make no great difficulty 
of killing thefe ferpents, or at leaft of 
feeing them killed. It is, however, cer- 
tain, that moft of them are unwilling to 
affift in killing the hooded ferpent, and 
efpecially thofe which creep into, and 
are therefore under the protection of their 
temples. 

Serpent brulan, or burning ferpent. 
This reptile is nearly of the faine form 
with the laft-mentioned ; its fkin is not 
quite fo deep a brown, and is {peckled 
with dark green fpots; its poifon is al- 
moft as dangerous, but it is lef active, 
and its effects are very different: in fome 

erfons it is a devouring fire, which, as 
it circulates through-the veins, prefently 
occafions death ; the blood diffolves into 
a lymphatic liquor, refembling thin broth, 
without apparently having pafled through 
the intermediate ftate of coagulation, and 
runs from eyes, nofe, and ears, and even 
through the pores. In other fubjects, 
the peifon feems to have changed the 
very nature of the humours in dillolving 
them; the fkin is chapped and becomes 
fealy, the hair falls off, the members are 
tumefied, the patient feels all over his 
body the moft racking pains, then numb- 
nefs, and is not long in perifhing. It is 
faid, however, that people have been 
cured by remedies well and foon applied. 
Be that as it may, it feems to me, that 
the poifon of thele different reptiles is 
in general more powerful, the more they 
live in hot and dry places, where they 
feed upon infects that are full of faline, 
volatile, and acrimonious particles. 
Serpent nain, or dwarf ferpent. One 
day as I was removing fome ftones in 
the Indies, [ found two of thefe little 
animals, which at firit fight might be 
taken for worms. I took upthe flrong- 
eft, and amufed myfelf fome time in con- 
fideving it with attention. Its body was 
near five inches long, and about the fixth 


part of an inch in diameter; and I af. ' 


terwards learned that it rarely exceeds 
fix inches in length. Its fkin was a 
dirty brown, fpotted on the fides with 
fimall lengthened points of a darker co- 
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lour; the belly was thinly fpeckled, and 
of a fomething lighter colour, like the 
a of reptiles. Itseyes, notwith- 

anding their exceflive, fimallnefs, were 
apparently black and fpai king ; its mouth 
was exceedingly wide, infomuch that 
without the leaft violence | could intro- 
duce a body of more than a line in dia- 
meter ; its teeth were as fine as the points 
of needles, but fo fhort and compadé, 
that it did not appear poffible for it to 
bite a man, or at lealt for it to penetrate 
beyond the epidermis. The chief of the 
village where I was, told me, thst the 
orly thing to be apprehended trom this 
infect was, left it fhould introduce itfeif 
into the mouth or noftrils. 

Serpent titan, or giant ferpent. The 
mountains leaft frequented in India and 
other parts of Afia, ferve for the retreat 
of a race of ferpents that I call titan, be- 
caule they grow to the length of twenty 
and twenty-five feet, and even, accord. 
ing to fome, to half as much more. I 
never faw but one young one, fhut upin 
a cage, and exceedingly ill at his eafe. 
It was cleven or twelve feet long, and 
fourteen or fifteen inches in circumfer- 
ence; its fkin was a tawny ground, 
but fpeckled with colours richly varied, 
though rather dark. ‘hey fay this rep- 
tile furprifes and feeds upon large ani- 
mals; but whatever may be faid upon this 
fubject, its form feems to indicate that irs 
ftrength cannot be compared to that of 
a crocodile of eqval fize: and as it is 
heavy, and not common, it is, in reality, 
one of the leaft dangerous of its tribe. I 
may add, with refpect to theie animals, 
that in all the f{pecies I] have obferved, 
thofe which were of the two extremes 
of fize, large and mall, were feweit in 
number. 





Of the Duty and Power of JurY- 
MEN. 


(Concluded from paze 200. ) 


T H& fuppofed hardthip of informations 
has often been compared with the 
opprefiions of the ftar-chamber; and 
perhaps it may be fhewn that they have 
been forme:ly granted rather from pri- 
vate confiderations, than with a view to 
naional benefit. They have been often 
ufed 
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ufed to gratify the refentment of an of- 
fended minifter, or fome minion of the 
court, but feldom where the public good 
was the only motive. Do we find that 
informations have been frequent for 
crimes againft God and religion? No. 
Offences of that nature are generally 
left to the cognizance of a grand jury, 
who are, in fuch cafes, allowed to be 
competent judges. But if you arraign 
the conduct of a minitter, nay, if you 
attack one of the underlings of power, 
then the matter is moved from their ju- 
rifdiction, and they are not deemed pro- 

er guardiaus for fuch facred authority. 
Sua men at firft fee the danger of little 
changes in fandamentals ; and they who 
begin fuch alterations generally act with 
fo much referve and caution, that they 
give the moft fpecious reafons for their 
proceedings, while they conceal their 
real and latent defigns with the moit 
ftudied artifice. Every imnovation in 
the conititution Mould be jealoufly ob- 
ferved and timely oppof-d. For it is 
for the mtereft both of the img and 

ople, that the fundamental laws thould 
C inviolably preferved. ‘There is not, 
as I took notice before, the lealt room 
to fulpeét any injury to the caufe of li- 
berty, from the conduct of any of the 
worthy judges who now grace the bench 
of jultice, Nay indeed, the chiet de- 
partments of government, both judicial 
and minifierial, feem now to be honour- 
ably occupied, and to filence all jealous 
alarms. Yet we ought to take advan- 
tage of this happy diipoficion to rectify 
paft abules. It is not fufficient in mat- 
tersof government, that men purfue juft 
ends; they ought to attain thofe ends by 
conititutional means. However great 
their integrity may be, yet their fuccef- 
fors, perhaps lefs worthy, may plead 
their examp'e as a precedent, and em- 
ploy the fame means for the moft unjuf- 
tifiable purpofes. We ought, therefore, 
to be extremely cautious, to guard againtt 
any deviation from fundamental princi- 
ples. But fuch is the nature of things, 
that we are then moft in danger when 
we are moft fecure. Under the heft 
reigns, and under the moft virtuous ad- 
miniftrations, the foundations of tyranay 
and opprefiton have been generally laid, 
When the people harbour no fufpicion 
of their rulers, but place an entire con- 
fidence in their virtue, upon the affurance 
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they then become regardlefs about the 
manner in which the governors execute 
their power. It is then that bad prece- 
dents creep in; that meafures are pur- 
fued, perhaps innocently, which are re- 
pugnant to the fixed laws of the king- 
dom, and which open a path for the fu- 
ture invafion of their liberties; for the 
prefervation of which they are thereby 
forced to Rruggle under ime lefs virtu- 
ous reign. During an evil adminiftras 
tion, there is perhaps lefs danger to pub- 
lic liberty. "The people’s diflike to, and 
diffidence in their governors, makes 
them infpect all their meafures with the 
eye of jealoufy; and their miftruft and 
averfion leads them to put the worft 
conftruction on all their proceedings. 
Under fuch a fituatjon it is difficult, if nor 
impoflible, to violate the freedom of the 
public otherwife than by open force. It 
is fufficient to fay that informations have 
been thought hardfhips, that they have 
been confidered as a diminution of the 
power of the grand jury, and as a depar- 
ture from the fundamental law of the 
realm; and if this is a juft reprefenta- 
tion, they are certainly objects for the 
confideration of thofe whofe office it is 
to prevent innovations and rectify abules. 
But if informations have been thought 
prejudicial to the original and legal power 
of the grand jury, the doctrine, that ju- 
rymen are only judges of the fact, and 
not of law, has been deemed no lefs in- 
‘jurious to the conftitutional power of the 
petit jury. This doctrine has not yet 
been confirmed, and we hope it never 
will be eftablifhed in Britain. The ex- 
cellence of our trials by juries is the moft 
diflinguihed among our boaited privi- 
leges. But fhould ever the maxim pre- 
vail that jurymen are only judges of 
mere matter of fact, we fhall then have 
little reafon to pride ourfelves on this 
excellent faftitution. For it will then 
Jollow that they muft implicitly purfue 
the direction of the court ; and their ver 
dicts may fometimes neceffarily condemn 
delinquents, whom, perhaps, in their 
own minds, they do not think to be 
guilty of the crime as fet forth in the ins 
diétment, &c. Let us fuppofe, for in- 
{tance, one indicted for publithing a li- 
bel, and that. the indidtment fates the 
offence in the following terms: that is, 
—that he (the defendant) did publi a 
certain malicious, fcandalous, and fedi- 





that they will act for the general good, , 


| tious libel, with intext to raife difcord, 
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&c. among the king's fubjedts ; and that 


ae .* 
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| not convinced by the judgment of the 






to thie indictment he pleads not guilty. | court, they muft certainly follow their, 


—Now what is the point for the jury to » 


try? Not barely a matter of fact ; that 


is, whether the defendant is guilty of | 
lithing a certain book or writing, | 
called in the indiétment by the name of | 


a libel; but they are to try the whole 
matter, for the defendant's plea goes to 
the whole; therefore they are to.de- 
termine whether he did publith the book 
er writing in quelltion; whether fuch 
book or writing is a malicious libel, &c. 
and publifhed with the intent fet forth 
in the indilment. ‘This being the fub- 
jet of their conficderation, neceflarily 
makes them judges of law as well as fact. 
if they are only to judge of the fact, the 
fa&t alone fhould be {tated for their de- 
termination ; for it is one thing to find 
a man guilty of publifhing a book, but a 
different matter to find him guilty of 
publifhing a libel. They may be con- 
vinced of his having ‘done the former, 
though in their confcience pe may ab- 
folve him from the latter. If the pro- 
ceedings againft the defendant in this 
cafe are by way of intormation, the doc- 
trine, that juries are not judges of the 
law, will appear fill more ftrange and 
abfurd. By granting an information 
for a libel, the judges may be faid to have 
determined the law as far as it lies in 
thei: power; and if their judgment was 
to be decifive im the cafe, nothing would 
remain for the jury to try, and nothing 
more oughe to be referred to them than 
the bare matter of fact—whether the de- 
fendane did publi the book or writing 
jn quetiion or not, But in informations 
a very different matter is flared for the 
determination of the jury; they are to 
decitie the Jaw as well as the fact; for 
it is left to them to determine whether 
the defendant is guilty of publifhing a 
maticious libel or not; which feems to 
be a clear evidence that the opinion of 
the judges are not binding as to them, 
nor in any refpect conclufive ; fince their 
verdi& muft neceffarily comprehend the 
Jaw, which may be faid to have been 
predetermined by the judges, by their 
granting the information. It is true 
the judges give great light and affiftance 
to the jury, not only in matters of law, 
but likewife in matters of fact, and their 

piniens ought to have, and always will 

ave, great weight. But if the jury are 





| conicience. 





own confcience ; for it is azainft all rea- 
| fon to fuppofe them to be abfolutely 
bound by the direction of a court of law, 


If the jury are not judges, why thould 


the court take the trouble of ftating and 


explaining the law to them? Nothing 
can be conceived more fuperfiuous, than 


| to take the pains of informing and in- 
_ ftructing twelve men upon a_ matter 


which does not lie within their cognizance 
or determination. The information 
which the court gives to the jury upon 
points of law is an appeal to their under- 
ftanding and judgment, and feems of it- 
felf to be a proof that they are judges of 
law as well as fact. Indeed if the jury 
find their conceptions unequal to the 
fubject, and are unable, notwithitanding 
the learned affiftance they receive from 
the court, to comprehend the law, and 
decide either on one fide or the other, 
then, in fuch a ftate of doubt, it is ther 
duty to bring in a fpecial verdict, and 
leave the point of law to the decifion of 
the court. But wherever they are fatis- 
fied in their own minds, they are at li- 
berty to purlue their judgment. Fer 
though they are beholden to the judges 
for their opinion and advice, yet their 
verdict mult he jultified by their own 
What is here advanced 
feems to he warranted by the judgment 
of many fages in the law. It would be 
needlefs, and perhaps abfurd, in a fugi- 
tive treatife of this kind, which pretends 
to no more than a general view of the 
fubject, to make a formal citation of au- 
thorities; it will be fufficient to give the 
fubftance of what many able lawyers 
have faid and determined on this head. 
It has been held, that juries are fineable 
if they are unlawfully dealt with to give 
their verdict ; but that they are not fines 
able for giving a verdict contrary to the 
evidence, or againft the direétion of the 
court ; for the law fuppofes the jury may 
have fome other evidence than what is 
given in court, and they may not only 
find things of their own knowledge, but 
they go according to their confciences. 
So it is faid that jurors are fubject to no 
profecution for giving their verdict, ex- 
cept hy way of attaint for a falfe verdict, 
But if there be matter of law that car- 
ries in it any difficulty, the jury may, 
to deliver themfelves from the danger of 
aN 








aw attaint, find it {pecially, that fo it may 
be decided in that courte where the ver- 
di& is returnable. If the judge over- 
rule the point of law, contrary to law 
whereby the jury are perfuaded to find 
a general verdict (which neverthelefs they 
are not bound to do if they doubt it) then 
the judge, upon the requeft of the party 
defiring it, is bound by law in convenient 
time to feal a bill of exceptions, contain- 
ing the whole matter excepted ; that fo 
the party grieved by fuch indifcretion or 
miftake of the judge, may have relief by 
writ of error. It has been faid likewifle, 
thar if the jury take upon themfelves the 
knowledge of the law, and give a gene- 
ral verdict, the verdi¢t is good. But in 
cafes of difficulty, where they are unfa- 
tisfied in their own judgments, it is 
the heft and fafeft method undoubtedly 
to bring in a fpecial verdi&, and leave 
the judges to determine what is the law 
upon the fact. If, however, they are 
convinced in their own breafts, they may 
give their verdict without any futh re- 
ference to the judges; and there are 
many inftances in which the jury judge 
of, and determine the law, as weil as the 
fat, particularly on indictments for mur- 
der. In fuch cafes, the killing is the 
matter of fact: but the law confiders 
whether the prifoner killed the deceafed 
with premeditated malice, or in a prefent 
heat upon a juft provocation. Thefe 
circumftances vary the nature of the 
crime; of thefe the jury judge: and 
thus upon indictments for murder they 
frequently bring in their verdict man- 
flavghter. Upon the whole, we may 
conclude that juries havea right to judge 
of, and decide the law as well as the fad; 
it is not fufficient that they are fatisfied 
of the fact, but they muft likewife be 
convinced that fuch faét amounts to the 
crime charged againft the defendant. 
We cannot perceive any inconvenience 
which may refult from admitting jurymen 
to be judges of law; it cannot be fup- 
‘poled that twelve men upon their oath 
would partially acquit an offender, at leaft 
the prefumption will lie as {trong againtt 
the judge on the other hand; and even 
allowing the balance to be even, the 
weight thould be thrown in the fcale to 
make it preponderate on the fide of li- 
berty. The erroneous verdict of the 
jury can only operate on the fide of mer- 
cy; for if they convict a man wrong- 
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fully, the judge may refpite ay orgs 
and certify for hie, "tal nd in 


cafes not capital, may find other methods 
to redrefs the injured party. Thus theic 


miftakes cannot opprefs the innocent, 
though, which is the lefler evil, they 
may perhaps fometimes acquit the guilty. 
Before I conclude this fubject, I cannot 
help taking notice of fome vulgar errors 
with refpe& to jurymen, which have 
been generally adopted, and held as in- 
dubitable maxims, though they dre in 
truth altogether repugnant to common 
fenfe and reafon. Among thefe, is the 
idle notion of one juryman ftarving the 
reft, which, of itfelf, appears molt abfurd 
and erroneous. Jurymen, by applica- 
tion to the court, may obtain leave ta 
take reafonable refrefhment, when t 
find nature requires it. It would be a 
law fcarce worthy the juftice and faga- 
city of Hottentots, to compel men to 
ferve on juries, and then leave them to 
be flarved to death, unlefs they will fuh- 
mit to perjure themfelves, by acquiefcing 
in a verdict which their conicience does 
not approve. Befides, if they eat and 
drink without leave, they are only fine. 
able, though, if it be at the charge of 
either of the parties, their verdict is void, 
if they find for that party at whofe ex- 
pence they were refrefhed. This leads 
is to confider how far the neceflity of 
twelve jurors being unanimous in their 
verdict, is agreeable to reafon and equity. 
We know that this unanimity has been 
deemed a great excellence, but our wife 
anceitors thought otherwife in Henry the ° 
Second, Henry the Third, and Edward 
the Firft’s time: if the jurors diffented, 
fometimes there was added a number 
equal tothe greater party, and they were 
to give up their verdict by twelve of the 
old jurors, and the jurors fo added. But 
according to the modern practice, if but 
one of the twelve difagrees, it is no ver-' 
dict, and they muft all concur in the fame 
opinion. This feems very firange: for 
we find that in the moft common occur- 
rences of life, it is difficult to meet with 
twelve, or half the number of men, who 
are of one mind; yet in concerns ef the 
higheft moment, where life, liberty, and 
property is at flake, and which is often 
of a complicated nature, twelve men mult 
be unanimous in their judgment. Till 
they agree, they are to be fhut up like 
prifoners, without fire or candle, without 
teat 
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meat or drink, otherwife than with leave 
of the court ; and if the trial happens to 
be at an affize, they mutt be carried in 
carts like malefaGtors after the judges 
all round the circuit, till they are agreed 
in their verdi&. At prefent, one or 
more obftinate and tenacious jurymen 
, ina manner, oblige the relt to con- 
¢ur in their judgment ; for they mutt ei- 
ther acquiefce, or fuffer great inconveni- 
énces both in their perfows and property. 
Few, in fuch cafes perhaps, will refute 
torefign their own judgment ; they may 
protably confidertheir acquiefcence asra - 
ther extorted by neceffity than given by 
choice, and their conduct may be looked 
upon in the ennatural light of an inno- 
cent perjury. In atew words, notwith- 
Rinding ali thac has been faid of the ex- 
éellence of our trials by juries, yet they 
who have the curiofity to attend the 
courts, or who will take the trodble of 
vifiting the affizes, wil! find no reafon to 
boat! of the inftitution under its prefent 
eftablifiment. 
Sitting borne, T.C.A. 


Fune 15) 1792+ 





A New ETiQuetTtTe fer Mourners. 


To the Edicot of the Town and Country 
Magazine. 


SIR, 


oy nts nation hath often been reproach- 
ed by foreigners with the want of 
ublic decorum ; and I am forry to be 
compelled to fay, that there is much rea- 
fon ae the accufation. I fhall, however, 
at prefent confine myfelf to the period 
and manner of mourning for our rela- 
tions. 

Swift faid that he always obferved the 
merrieft faces in mourning coaches, to 
which might be added, that b!ack clothes 
are but feldom accompanied with for- 
rowful countenances. On the other 
hand, I know two ladies who are very 
mélanebely becaufe they have not lately 
loft a relation, that they might with pro- 
priety go into mourning, as it is of the 

reatelt advantage to theic complexions. 
One of them was upon the point of mar- 
rying a gentleman of confiderable fortune 
during the laff generat mourning ; and 
fhe attributes the lols of her hufband 
{giely to the curtailing the period of !a- 
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mentation. The other is a brifk widow, 
who canght her hufband in a fable net, 
and would probab!y have made another 
conqueft in her weeds, if the had not un. 
fortunately been feized with the fmall- 
pox a few days after his death, The 
diforder, however, has no ways impaired 
her face, and her faithful mirror fti!t tells 
her, that the wants nothing but a faveur- 
able opportunity of /Bining in black, to 





' 
’ 
; 
; 
' 


| 





change her name once more to advan. 
tege. Sir Harry Lovewile was the firft 
night at a new play in biack and weep- 
ers; and though he had buried his wife 
but a week, he laughed as hearty as if 


»he was to have been married the next 


day. Lady Harriet F—— danced at 
Cornelly’s with colonel M— a fort- 
night after the lofs of her dear and be- 
loved lord, whom the followed to the 
grave with as much forrow as even the 
Ephefian matron... It would, neverthe- 


| lets, methinks, be neceflary that fome 


few rules fhould be obferved, by way of 
publi® decorum upon thele accafions ; and 


| as I never met with any etiquette of this 


kind, perhaps the following outlines may 
furnifh a fuperior pen with hints for a 
more extenfive plan, which would doubt- 
lets be adopted by perfons of both fexes 
upon the don ton. 


General Rules for behaving in Mourning. 


A Wife lofing her Hufband. 


Net to appear in public the firft week, 
nor in private without a handkerchief, 
The fecond Sunday at church much af- 
fected with the fermon, the handkerchief 
not omitted. May goto a tragedy af- 
ter the firft month, and weep in charac- 
ter, either at the play, or the lofs of her 
hufband. The fecond month fhe may 
affift at a comedy and fmile, but not lan- 
guilhingly. The third month the may 
laugh at a play, or dance at Cornelly’s 
with her intended bridegroom. And 


; the fourth month fhe may jump into his 


arms and finith her widowhood, 


A Hufand lofing bis Wife. 


Muff weep at the funeral. Should 
not appear at the chocolateshoufe the 
firft week: fhould vent a proper figh 
whenever good wives, or even matri- 
mony, is mentioned. May take a mif- 
tres into keeping the fecoud week pro- 

vided 








vided he had none before. May appear 
with her in public at the end of the 
third weck ; and as he probably may not 
chufe to marry again, he may at the 
clofe of the fourth week be allowed a 
couple of miftreffes to folace him in his 
melancholy. 


An Heir lofine bis Father. 


Tt would be more decent not to break 
out before the funeral, Horfes, dogs, 
and equipages may, however, be getting 
ready; plans of villas, difpofitions of 
gardens, and the like, may be in the 
mean time examined: the additional 
fervants may be hired, and ever put in- 
te mourning: the ladies may vilit-him, 
(after the funeral) or he may vifit them, 
(before) provided fome little precaution 
is ufed to prevent feandal. He may 
frequent the gaming-table, get admitted 
a member of the Yockey Club as foon as 
he can; at the end of the mourning he 
may only change his drefs, and purfue 
the fame pian as long as he can. 

Thofe, or fome fuch rules of decorum 
fhould be obferved upon thefe folemn oc- 
cafions ; by which means foreigners will 
no longer be able to charge us with al! 
want of decency ; and we thal! approach 
a little more towards rational beings. 

J am, fir, 
Your humble fervant, 

Sittingborne, x. X. 


June 14) 1792. 
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Account of New Books and Pam- 
PHLETS. 


A Voyaze to the South Seas. undertaken 
by Command of bis Majefly, for the 
Purpofe of conveying the Bread- Fruit 
Tree to the Wefl Indies, in his Majefly’s 
Ship Bounty, commanded by Lieutenant 
Bligh. ato. 128. Boards. Nicol. 


C Aptain Bligh imitated his great friend 

captain Cook in dividing hiscrew into 
three watches, airing the hold, and dry- 
ing it every day with fire. The event 
was, as might be expected, hie crew was 
uncommonly healthy.—On the whole, 
this is a very interelting account, and 
will greatly add to the merit of the able 
officer who conducted, and has related 
ul. 


Account of New Books and Pampblets. 


logical order, and might proper! 
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Anecdotes of the Life of the Right Hon. 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham 3 and 
of the principal Events of bis Time. 
With bis Speeches in Parliament from 
the Year $736 to the Tear +778. 2 
Vols. ato. 14. 168. Boards. Jordans 


Lord Chatham was an extraordinary 
man: with a vigour of mind, an extent 
of underftanding feldom equalled, with 
views unufua!ly bold and comprehenfive, 
he aftonifhed Europe by his vaft and un- 
common plans, by execution equally 
prompt and aclive. In the fubtle mazes 
of court intrigue, he feemed to poflefs a 
decided integrity, and an honett difre- 
gard of fubterfuge. This part of his 
life, however, is ftained with a few ap. 
parent blots. The anecdotes which fll 
thefe volumes are arranged in a chrono- 
have 
been flyled Anecdotes of the Public Life 
of William Pitt. They commence, 
however, with his youth, his univerfyy 
exercifes, and the early part of his mi- 
litary career. Tle beginning of his 
parliamentary life is not very full or au- 
thentic in this work. The changes of 
adminiftration, and the probable mo- 
tives, collected apparently from the 
records of the day, and fpeeches in par- 
liament from the magazines, form the 
principal of our author’s materials. 


A Vindication of the Rights of Woman: 
with Striflures on Political Subjects. 
By Mary Wolflonecraft. 8vo. 64. 
Boards. Johnton. 


An indignant invective againft treat- 
ing women merely as toys, as the amufe- 
ment of an idle moment, and as gratify- 
ing the calls of appetite. The author 
feers to allude a little too freely to the 
communication of fexes, and talks of the 
effence of fenfuality, the {exual character, 
cc. KC. 


The Pleafures of Memory, a Poem, in 
tie Parts. By the Author of an Ode 
to Superflition, with fome otber Poems. 
ato. 38.6d. Cadell. 


A work hardly inferior to the Ode on 
Infpiration, which has uncommon me- 
rit. The following quotation may ferve 
asa {pecimen: 

Hail, 
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Hail, Memory, hail? in thy exhaufilefs 

ve eae, + [fhine. 

From age'to age unnumber’d treafures 

Thovght and her thadowy brood thy cal! 
0 


And sae al Time are fubje&t to thy 
fway. 


Hogarth Iluftrated. By Fobn Ireland. 
2 Vols. Swo. af. 125. 6d. Boards. 
Buydells. 


A work much fuperior to the meagre 
erformance of Trufler on the fame 


Talject. 


The Romance of ihe Foreft ; inter{perfed 
avith fome Pieces of Poetry. By the 
Authore/s of a Sicilian Romance, Se. 
3 Vols. 12zmo. 9s. Sewed, Hook- 


ham. 


A Romance which flrongly engages 
fe attention, and powerfully interefts 
the feelings: the general Qyle of the 
whole, as well. as the refletions, alfo de- 
ferve commendation. The characters 
are varied with fkill, and often ingeni- 
ovfly contrafted. In the third volume 
the fcenes are changed, and we are led 
to the wild and more picturefque feenes 
of Savoy.. The defcriptions are, in this 
place often beautiful, and feem to he 
drawn from perfoual examination. Very 
few performances of the novel kind have 
faperior or equal merit to the Romance 
-of the Foreft.. 


Auna St. Tees, a Novel. By Thomas 
Heleraft. 7 Vols. al. is. Shepper- 


Polifhed Janguage, forme imagination, 
’ not a little infipidity, and a good portion 
of abfurdity, conftitute » contiderable 

art of this long-winded tale. We were, 
Reeer, pleafed with the character of 
Clifton, and muft acknowledge that the 
work improved on us as we proceeded. 
The lait volume, in particular, merits our 
warm applaufe, though we think the de- 
mouemcnt too abrupt. 


Abelard to Eloija, a Poem. By Mr. 
Ferningham, ato. 15. 6d. Robfon. 


Beautifully pathetic, interefting and 
affefling. We are forry to learn that 
his performance is to conclace the po- 
ical labours of My. Jerningham. 











The Two Sailors. 


Poems on fcveral Occafions. By the 
Rew. Fofeph Good. Sve. 3s. Baldwin. 


Senfible and pleafing, without too 
much fire. 


The Confpiracy of Kings, a Poem. By 
J. Barlow, E/q. ate. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 


_ Poetical and political. 
Modern Britons, a Poem. 25. 6d. 
Egertons. 

A poem compofed of materials of very 
unequal value. Some parts of it have 
great merit, and others are exceedingly 
indifferent. 


4to. 


Delineations of the Heart ; or, the Hif- 
tory of Henry Bennet, a Tragic-Comic- 
Satyric Ejfay, attempted in the Man- 
ner of Fielding. 3Volss amo. 95. 
Hookham. 


It is indeed attempted in the manner 
of Fielding. 


It is, and It is not, a Novel. 
lotte Palmer. 2 Vols. 
Hookham. 


We will not prefume to contradié&t the 
lady. As it is the child of her own brain, 
we beg the may call it what the pleafes. 


By Char- 
Iamo. 65. 


Frederica; or, Memoirs of a Young La- 
dy, a Novel. By a Lady. 3 Vols. 
l2mo. gs. Ridgway. 

We cannot fay much in favour of 
Frederica. It is a trite infipid tale, fre- 
quently improbable, and compoled of 
common characters. 





The Two SaILors, 


Sea captain chancing to meet in the 
ftreet a tar, lately belonging to his 
thip, hailed him with ** So, Jack! What 
cheer, you dog? You muft come a-board 
direatly, I want you.” Jack, not ap- 
proving of fo hafly a command, replied, 
(feratching his head) ** I’m afraid, your 
honour, twill be two months, at leatt, 
before 1 can fee the end of my prize-mo- 
ney.”* *€ Two months! Why, how do 
you fpend your money?” ** I keep a 
whore and a fidler, your honour.” 
** Poh! You fhall manage it better ; keep 
two whores and two fidiers, and you'll 
get rid of it ima month.” * d 
good notion, your hoxour.”’ 


POETICAL 
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moe F 
For bis Mayesty’s Bintu-Day, 


Written by Henry Fames Pye, E/y. 


FyEARD ye the blaft whofe fuller 


roar 


Burft dreadful from the angry fkies ? 


Saw ye againft the craggy thore 

The waves in wild contention rile? 
On the high cliff ‘s embattled brow 
The cafile’s ruin’d towers lie low, 


And, as the corn-van’s winnowing 


fail 
Drives the loofe chaff before the gale, 
The winds in giddy eddies {weep 
The fcatter’d navy o’er the deep.— 
Vet harmlefs as the halcyon breeze 
That gently lifts the fummer feas, 
The tempeft breaks on Albion’s coaft, 
Its ftrength controul'd, its fury loft ; 
Down on the furge the looks, with 
dauntlefs face, 
And fees it idly lath her white cliff’s 
rocky bafe. 


Not mere fecure her rocky fhores 
Defy the rude winds ftormy hoft, 
Not with more idle vengeance roars 
The billow ’gainft Britannia’s coaft, 
Than her firm breaft, by Virtue arm’d, 
By glory’s pureft radiance warm'd, 
Defies loud Difcord’s rifing found, 
And mocks the tumult raging round. 
For Freedom o’er her favour’d head 
Her adamantine fhield has fpread, 
And looking far with brow ferene 
Beyond Europa’s troubled fcene, 
On diftant climes her cares difplay 
Her guardian power’s celeftial ray, 
The facred beam till fultry Afric fee, 
Burft flavery’s galling yoke, and boaft 
her fons are free. 


Freedom on this congenial fhore 
Her holy temple rear'd of yore. 
Though Fa@tion to its folid bafe 
Has oft applied his iron mace ; 
JUNE, 1792. 
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Though Tyranny’s gigantic powers 
Oft ined nag ies mally ieee. 
Cemented firm with patriot blood, 
Through many an age unhurt the 
mighty frame has ood} 
And fill her fons, a mingled line, * 
Warm in her hallow’d caufe combine. 
Offspring of thofe whofe fearlefs ranks 
Bore from old Thames’ high-trophied 
banks 
Her vaunted charter, which unites 
A monarch’s with a people’s rights ; 
Of thofe whofe {pears tremendous 
gleam 
By Caledonian Banna’s* ftream, 
While ftern Carnarvon’s archers fly 
Before the van of erty 
Offspring of thofe whofe patriot hoft 
On fair Ierne’s fifter coaft 
Saw Tyranny’s expiring pride 
Whelm’d deep in Boyne’s enfanguin’d 
tide ; 
In dread array they ftand round Britain’s 
throne, 
And guard, at Freedom’s call, a mo- 
narch all her own. 


To welcome, George’s natal hour 

No vain difplay of empty power, 

In flattery ye no foothing lay 

Shall ftrains of adulation pay 5 

But commerce rolling deep and 
wide 

To Albion’s fhores her {welling 
tide, 

But Themis’ olive-tinétured head, 

And white-rob’d Peace by Vidt'ry 


led, 
Shall fill his breaft with virtuous 
pride, 
Shall give him power to truth al- 
lied ; 
Joys which alone a patriot king can 
prove 
A nation’s ftrength his power, his pride 
a people’s love. 


Qa 





* Battle of Bannock-Burn. 
Oo An 



















































































282 POETRY. 


dn ODE, 
By the Rev. Mr. Wife, Curate of Poplar. 


MA®! wretched man! what madnefs 
burns 
With epidemic fury ?—why 
Rage, rage for war, which overturns 
human = ort, breaks each moral 
tie 
Own’ft thou, thy pride and avarice fo 


lewd, 
At resfon’s and religion’s laws, 
They laugh difdain ; 
And glory to fpread death and pain? 
Contemptuous to the fovereign caufe, 
Thy hands in blood muft be embru’d, 
And millions groan in fervitude ! 
Is this thy boaft, thou mifcreant thing! 
Be thou peafant, lord, or king ? 
For this is civil fway ? 
Is this thy facred way? 
How art thou fallen? How fhalt thou 
fall, fall? 
When heav’nly juftice comes, to fettle 
Here, ruffian legions, fervilely led on 
For cruel diabolic ends, 
Walte the rich champaign, fternly fpoil 
The harmlefs fwain's and artifi’s tori? 
Beleagur’d towns are overthrown ; 
And generous Right to bafe Oppreflion 
bends. 
There, death-fraught navies, formi- 
dably reat 
Before an haplefs port, 
Storm the adverfary fort ; 
Huge cannons, faft-exploding, flame and 
roar, 
And caft their iron-hail on fhore ; 
Vaft bulwarks tumble, and hofts fall dead. 
Ruins of dwellings and of fanes, 
From balls and bombs and conflagration, 
Havoc the evil and the good 
With no difcrimination ; 
All, over death’s irremeable flood, 
Are in a moment exil’d—Ah! to joys or 
. pains! 
Thefe are thy works, @ Man !—fuch 
thy regard 
To the pacific call of Heav’n, 
By reafon and by revelation given ; 
Such thy fcorn of that award, 
‘That righteous award, which muft decree 
Defert’s due claim to ail eternity ? 
Awake! Apife! at length perceive, 
Thou miferable, felf-deftraying, worm ! 
It is thy good, thy glory, to believe 
The voice of God. 3 and his juft will per- 
form. 





To Mrs. Robinfon. 


"THE Mufes and Graces contending 
one day, 
Whofe favours you chiefly poffefs’d; 
Apollo flep’d forward to end the affiay, 
And ——— was quickly con- 
efs’d. 


To you, ye fair filters, ye elegant Nine, 
My Laura’s fweet mind I commit ; 
Where feeling and fancy exulting com- 

bine, 


And deep knowledge is lighten’d by wit ! 


_Her form, ye foft Graces, fo fathion’d 


fo fair, 
Enraptur’d to you I confign ; 
Ah! cherifh the treafure, and damfels, F 
{wear, 
The nymph will be truly divine, 


Since that moment, fweet Laura! thy 
form and thy foul 
To perfection has hourly inclin’d ; 
And each heart that thy exquifite beauty 
has ftole, 
Has been held by the charms of thy 
mind. 
Pp, W——y. 





4 


MoRNING. 


G° trace the meadows, while the morn- 
ing fpreads 

Her mild effulgence thro” the trembling 
fhades ; 

Where green woods wave around the 
mountains’ brow, 

Where myrtles bloom, and dew-dipp’d 
rofes. grow ; 

Where all the charms which bounteous 
Nature gave, 

Smile on the bofom of the azure wave ; 

When in the foft ambrofial breath of 
morn, : 

The goddefs Health floats o’er th’ em- 
purpl’d lawn ; 

And her fweet friend, fmmortal Mu/ic 
fwells 

Her tuneful fongs to diftant hills and 
dales ; 

The diftant hills refppnfive join the fong, 

The harmonious found the vocal vales 
prolong, 

And all is melody—then tread the plains, 

While gratitude diftends your thrilling 
veins, 

6 Your 








Your eyes exulting o’er the blifsful fcene, 
Will dwell with rapture on the blue fe- 
rene 
Till boundlefs love impels your rifing 
foul, 
To praife th’ Eternal Pow’r who bids the 
feafons roll. 
E, GILt. 





Damon and CLARA, 


GAYS Damon to Clara, ** why do you 
complain 
Of the teazing, and boift’rous impa- 
tience of love ; 
And while we are vowing to die in de- 
fpair, 
Still tell us that nothing your hatred 
will move.” 


s¢ Tis true, replied Clara, we really are 
angr 
To fee that our lovers fo foon are faid 
nay: 
For if you would with to fucceed with a 
woman, 
Be always more preffing for fending 
away. 
LINDARA. 





The SOCIAL FIRE. 


WHEN beating rains and piercing 
winds 
At night attack the lab’ring hinds, 
Ard force them to retire— 
How {weet they pafs their time away, 
In fober talk or ruftic play, 
Befide the focial fire. 


There many a plaintive tale is told 

Of thofe who, ling’ring in the cold, 
With cries and groans expire ! 

The mournful flory ftrikes the ear, 

They heave the figh, they drop the tear, 
And blefs the focial fire. 


The legendary tale comes next, 

With many an artful phrafe perplext, 
That well the tongue might tire ; 

The windows fhake, the fhutters crack, 

Fach thinks the ghoft behind his back, 
Aad hitches to the fire. . 
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Or now, perhaps, fome homely fwain 
Who fann’d the lover's flame , vain, 
And glow’d with warm defire, 
Relates each ftratagem he play’d 
To win the coy difdainful maid, 
And eyes the focial fire. 


To thefe fucceeds the jocund fong, 

From lungs lefs mufical than ftrong, 
And all to mirth afpire ; 

The humble roof returns the found, 

The focial cann moves brifkly round, 
And brighter burns the fire. 


Oh! brite kind Heav’n! a Mate like 
this, 
Where fimple ignorance is blifs, 
Tis all that J require ; 
Then, then—to fhare the joys of life, 
I'd feek a kind indulgent wife, 
And blefs my focial fire! 





Sono, 


O# Mary, oh, too charming maid, 
Oft have I fought thy heart to move, 

Yet fill, my tongue its truft betray’d, 

I figh’d, but durft not tell my love. 


Canft thou not read the tearful eye, 
Where laughing joys was wont to 
dwell ? 
Canft thou not guefs this heaving figh, 
Burfts froma heart that loves too well. 


Yet hopelefs as my fighs may be, 
Think not, I with a mean releafe, 
Nor would |, if I could be free, 
Or quit my love, to purchafe peace. 





On an Ecuo. 


N° more the fportive Echo chide, 

O fwain, with notes by you fupply'd; 
While thus my mimic voice I try ; 
If you are filent foam I. 


-" 





ErpiGRaAmM,. 


WHat! tell me that Ilied! cried Ned 
in fury, [ brought ;-— 

When he his ftory to an end had 
Excufe me—no fuch matter, I affure ye ; 
It were not wifctotell you all I thought. 
Oo2 ro. 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


Vienna, April 30. 
‘¥ Efterday the cabinet council refolved 


to order 47,000 Auftrian troops to 
march to the frontiers of France; and 
meflengers were fent off the fame even- 
ing to the different provinces with 
marching orders for the above forces. 

It is thought that, after the Hunga- 
rian and Imperial coronations, the king 
will be prefent at the campaign in per- 
fon. 

Bouvignes, May 1. Yeflerday at ten 
in the morning, about 500 chaffeurs, de 
Normandie cavalry, arrived here from 
Philippeville, atter having refrefhed, 
they returned to ovr heights, and took 

oft in the environs of the farm of Mex, 
rom whence they went this morning at 
fix.—This afternoon arrived from Givet 
between four and five thoufiynd men, 
who are encamping in the fame place 
where the ficit was diflodged from. 
‘They are all national guards, except 


‘the regiment formerly Foix, and ano- 


ther regiment of cavalry. 

Strafourgh, May 2. We do not 
vet know when our troops are to pafs 
the Rhine; marfhal Luckner’s plans are 
kept perfeaily fecret; our garrifon is 
anarching out from time to time, and 
three of our city gates are already pro- 
tected by national guards, who will foon 
have the defence of all the pates. 

Paris, May 4. MM. Pethion has an- 
nounced to the municipality of Paris, 





the difcovery of an attempt to bore | 
through the wails of the arfenal, fer thé | 


purpote of fetting fire to the gunpowder 
there, and, upon his motion, works 
have been ordefed to be erected round 
that buiiding for its turther protection. 
Bafie, May 4. The French troops in 
our environs augment daily. Ou” can- 
ton has declared they will not fuffer the 
forces of either party to march through 
their province. ‘J ire prince bifhop has 
written a letter to the {tates of Switzer- 


land, complaining bitterly of all the 


French: We learn that there will be a 
camp of r0,0c0 Swifs at Zurich, which 
troops will form a line along our fron- 
tiers. 

Turin, May 6. The meflenger lately 
fent to Paris is returned, and, from the 
inceffant warlike preparations making, 
we are in expectation of a declaration of 
war. ‘Troops are fending daily to the 
frontiers of Saxony, with ammunition, 
&c. ‘Two millions of money have alfo 


‘been fent thither, with fome artillery. 


An army of 23,coo men will be affem- 
bled there by the end of this month, of 
which the king will take the command 
in perfon. There will be other afflem- 
blages of Sardinian troops at the Var, 
and in other places. 

Madame (the duchefs of Provence) is 
arrived here with her fuite, and, after 
paying her refpects to the king her fa- 
ther, took up her refidence in the hotd 
fitted up for her. 

Ration, May 7. A fire broke out laft 
night at the chateau of the prince de la 
Your and Taxis, which, together with 
the furniture, was reduced to a heap of 
afhes and ruins. 

Breflaw, May 10, The anniverfary 
of the Polith revolution was celebrated 
on the 3d at Warfaw, not only with all 
the eclat and folemnity, but with all the 
unanimity and patriotifm with which the 
new conflitution was founded. ‘The joy 
was the greater upon this occafion from 
the profpect of the courts of Vienna and 
Berlin having agreed to maintain the in- 
dependence of Poland, and the free 
form of government they have given 
themfelves. 

Mentz, May 13. The defertion of 
the whole regiment of Royal Saxony is 
not only confirmed, but that of part of 
the regiment of Royal Allemand, and a 
detachment of the huffars of Chamborin, 
ail of whom are gone over to the French 
princes, 

HWarjaw, May 14. Meflengere are 
contiuiually going between this place and 


Peter{- 








Peterfburgh, and we hope the Ruffians 
will be kept from hoftilities. They are 
{till on the frontiers of Lithuania. We 
expect that by the 27th of May it will 
be determined what will be done on 
their part. Inthe mean time, all the 
officers are ordered to join their regi- 
ments, and we are putting the kingdom 
in the beft ftate of defence poffible. 

Two corps of Tartars, of 500 men 
each, are railing ; befides two regiments 
of Coffacks, of. 1000 men each, and four 
battalions of light infantry. 

Berlin, May 14, Our court is making 
preparations to fulfil the engagements 
contracte| with the court of Vienna. 
Potfdam is the place at which the plan 
of the campaign againft France is to be 
regulated, and the reigning duke of 
Brunfwick and general prince de Ho- 
henloe are gone there for that purpofe. 
They will be met at Prague by the prime 
minifter of ftate, count de Schulen- 
bourg, and general Scooenfield. The 
latter is to repair immediately to the 
eleftoral courts on the Rhine, to con- 
cert with them the regulations relative 
to the march and quarters of the Pruflian 
troops. The duke of Brunfwick has 
already quitted Potfdam. He is, it 
feems, to act as generaliflimo of the 
troops in this expidition. The regiment 
of huffars of Eben will begin to march 
firft, and their departure is fixed for the 
3d of June; its rout will be through the 
country of Hanault, Thuringen, and 
Heffle. The other regiments will follow 
three days after, but probably by differ- 
ent routes, in order to avoid being too 
burthenfome to the country. Part of 
the fummer, therefore, will be elapfed 
before ali the princes united againft the 
reigning faction in France will be able to 
act; and the Jacobins, if they are not 
totally blind to the danger which 
threatens them, will have time to reform 
their conduct. 

Warfaw, May rs. In the laft feffion 
every thing was decided refpeéting the 
indemnification of the creditors of the 
loan for thirty millions, negociated to 
defray the expences of the war. >. 
prefent and future revenues of the fta- 
roities are to be appropriated to that 
purpofe. The Polifh lords who have 
protefled againft the confli ution, and 
who were at Pete: {burgh, ha ve returned 
‘to Moldavia. 
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Drefden, May 16. On Wednefday, 
the oth inftant, the princefs of Parma, 
confort of prince Maximilian, arrived in 
this city; and the benediction of the 
nuptials, celebrated by proxy at Parma, 
took place the fame evening in the pri- 
vate chapel of the court, in prefence of 
the electoral family. Next day there 
was a grand gala atcourt, and the new- 
married couple received compliments of 
felicitation from the principal nobility of 
the place, the foreign minifters, and 
other ftrangers of diftinction. 

Coblentz, May 17. On the r1th, the 
archives and treafure of the chapter of 
Treves were brought in a number of 
chefts, and placed in our fortrefs for fe- 
curity, for fear of an attack upon the 
frontiers of Treves. 

The Aufirian troops have received 
orders to haften their arrival at Landau 
as much as poffibie by forced marches. 
The arrival of emigrants and French 
deferters is fo great that in the courfe of 
a few days their numbers amount to 
near 500. 

Bruffels, May 21. The Avftrians 
have abandoned the town of Baray, it 
being a place no ways prudent to leave 
troops in; but the prifoners taken there 
have been brought here. A camp of 
precaution has been traced near the cit 
of Halle, that the Auftrians, in cate 
they are obliged to retire from the fron- 
tiers before the arrival of more. troops, 
may have a point to rally at, as all the 
troops who are in the Low Countries 
will affemble there. 

The French army, commanded by 
general La Fayette, have entered the 
country fituate between the Sambre and 
the Meufe. He has eftablithed a flying 
camp at the abbey of St. Gerard, three 
leagues from Namur, from whence he 
frequently detaches parties, who fome- 
times come within a league of that city. 
On the 17th, one of thofe detachments 
advanced nearer than ufual, and the 
governor of Namur fent out a ftrong 
party of troops, who obliged them to 
retire. The lois was nearly equal on 
both fides. 

Hague, May 21. We have learned, 
that the courts of Vienna and Berlin 
have concluded a treaty for the fupport 
and fecurity of the tranquiliicy of Eu- 


rope. 
DO.- 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


' London, May 8. 


1X the houfe of lords yefterday the fol 
lowing bills received the royal affent, 
by virtue of a commiffion ander the great 
feal for that purpofe. The confolidated 
fund bill, the expiring laws bill, the Ja- 
maica free-port bill, the two bills relative 
to the wages of feamen and marines, the 
St. Botolph annuitants bill, the Ifle of 
Wight bill, the Bofton ha: bour bill, the 
Bofton paving bill, and nine other pub- 
lic, and three private bills. Ihe lords 
commiffioners who fat in their robes were 
the archbithop of Canterbury, the lord 
chancellor, and lord Hawkefbury. 

to. This morning about one o’clock, 
a fire broke out at the corner of Steven’s 
fireet, Tottenham-court Road, which 
was produdtive of the following dread- 
ful confequences: the fire had gained 
he ftrength at the bottom of the houfe 

efore it was difcovered by the family, 
who had all retired to bed in the upper 
apartments; and when the alarm was 
given, the fairs were entirely confumed, 
and the windows left the only way of 
efcape. 

The man of the houfe, by leaping 
from the window of the firft floor, ef- 
caped: but his wife, endeavouring to 
aflift her children in an adjoining room, 
was, with a fine boy, nearly burnt to 
death. 

Two children, the one eleven, the 
other two years old, were confumed in 
the prefence of their parents. 

he woman and child were taken to 
the Middlefex Hofpital, with but little 
hopes of recovery. 

ta. The painters’ company, and the 
proprietors of the lead manufactories, are 
about to give the moit diflinguithed 
proofs of their humanity to their jour- 
neymen and labourers, by eftablithing a 
fund for them when deprived of earning 
their daily bread by ficknefs, or rendered 
paft their labour. This benevolent un- 
dertaking has been ftrongly recommend- 
ed by Dr. Hawes, for the comfort and 
relict of a very numerous body of ulesul 


men, it being a well-known truth thet 
journeyman painters, plumbers, and thofe 
who are employed in the various lead- 
works, &c. are exeluded being members 
of benefit clubs. 

Norwich, May t2. Notwithftanding 
the great failure of the turnep crop this 
winter, which has occafioned fuch a 
{carcity of keeping for all kinds of cat- 
tle, as to render fat Nock of every deno- 
mination dearer and more difficult to be 
met with than it has been for a great 
number of years, we learn that many of 
the principal butchers in this city have 
formed the laudable refolution of felling 
their meats at the ufual prices, being de- 
termined to fuffer a temporary lofs, ra- 
ther than burthen their fellow- citizens 
(more efpecially the induftrious poor) 
with any advance in the price. 

14. It is determined to connect the 
town of Leicefler with the metropolis by 
a navigable canal, the meafure being 
warmly fupported by the inoft confider- 
able commercial and landed interefts. 

16. By letters received by the Miner- 
va, Danifh Eait-Indiaman, which is put 
into Portfmouth, we learn,. that lord 
Cornwallis’s army, on the fifth of Janu- 
ary laft, was within two days march of 
Seringapatam. 

Great Yarmouth, May 27. Laft Wed- 
nefday afternoon two men, belonging to 
Mr. Hammond, bricklayer, finking a 
well, upwards of thirty feet deep, at 
Hobland hall, near Yarmouth, were, by 
the breaking of the tackle which fup- 
ported the pipe, fuddenly buried by an 
immenfe quantity of brick work and 
earth. No hope was entertainéd of ex- 
tricating them alive, the well being more 
than half filled; and inftant death was 
judged to have been their fate. But to 
the aftonifhment of every one, on Friday 
afternvon, the workmen employed in 
digging for them found one alive, and 
without the leaf injury; though nearly 
worn out by the dreadful anxicty of mind 





and want of fuftenance. His life was 


| niraculoufly preferved by a piece of yew 


fir, which was uied to fupport the pipes 
acCis 

















sechdentally refting on the broken brick- 
work, in fuch a manner, as to ‘protect 
his head from the rubbifhh, and to form 
a kind of cafe for his body. He feems 
to have had his fenfes at intervals 
during the dreadful fpace of fifty-two 
hours which he remained in this terrific 
fituation, as he recollects {peaking fe- 
veral times to his unfortunate compa- 
nion, but received no anfwer; though 
his groans convinced him that he lived 
near two hours after the accident. His 
fituation mut have been terrible in the 
extreme, as he could diftinétly hear the 
workmen when digging for him, and 
felt the fevereft difappointment during 
their intervals of aibehhaieal and refk. 
The recovery of this perfon, it is hoped, 


will prevent the public, in misfortunes, | 


from fuffering their humanity to he ftifled 
by defpondency; and induce them to 
give immediate and unremitting aflift- 
ance. 

Port{mouth, May 21. Laft night, 
about ten o’clock, we were vifited with 
a moft tremendous ftorm of thunder, at- 
tended with a very heavy rain. ‘The 
lightning, beyond all example said, fet 
fire to the barns, ftables, ricks, &c of 
farmer Wetham, at Broom-houfe farm, 
near Gofport; the farm-houfe efcaped, 
but all the other buildings were deftroy- 
ed, together with eleven loads of wheat, 
fome hay, fix fine horfes, ten pigs, &c. 
&c. A part of the s9th regiment, fta- 
tioned at Fortor, attended very readily, 
but could be of no fervice. 

The only damage fultained in Portf- 
mouth was at the Star and Garter ta- 
vern, where a ball of fire pafléd through 
the glafs over the door into the bar, and 
from thence went up one of the chimneys 
in the coffee-room. Mr. Mitchell’s fifter 
and a fervant were knocked down in the 
bar, and remained a confidereble time 
fenfelefs, but happily received no mate- 
rial injury; about two inches of a fmall 
fword were melted in the fcabbard, ma- 
ny panes of glats were thivered to pieces, 
one of the beams of the fecond floor fplit 
feveral feet, fome boarding at one fide of 
the door tore off, and a fmall part of the 
houfe unroofed. The fign and Jamp- 
irons appear to have acted as conduétors. 

23. Intelligence was received at the 
fecretary of itate's office, of the entire 
fupprefflion of the riots at Birmingham. 
Some dragoons having been fent for from 
Kidderminiler, peace was calily reftored. 


‘Births ad Marriages, 
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The riot-act was read, the dragoons 
galloped through the ftreets; a few 
were cut by their fabres, and taken ta the 
hofpital : we do not hear that any were 
killed. Some few have been fince ap- 
prehended, and are to be committed for 
trial. 

Ipfwich, May 26. The navigable cut 
from hence to Stowmarket is now goi 
on with great activity. A lock is build- 
ing between the falt and freth water ri- 
vers in the marthes, at the end of Port- 
man’s-walk. ‘There are to be fifteen . 
locks in the whole, twelve of brick and 
three of wood. | 

Fune2. The new fquare and neigh- 
bourhood of Moorfields is to be further 
accommodated with a new market, 
which is to occupy the extenfive {pace of 
ground on the fide of Worhhip. fireet, 
known by the name of the Fenter- 
ground. 


Arrivas of East-Invia Suirs. 


May 18. The True Briton, captain 
Henry Farrier, from Coaft and China. 

The Albion, capt. William Parker, 
from the fame place. 

The Woodford, from China. 

une t. The Phoenix, from Madras 

a. The Carnatic, capt. Covner, from 
China. 

14. The Taunton, from ditto. 


BIRTHS. 


May 29. The lady of Thomas Sey- 
mour Hide, of Bediord-fquare, efq. of 
a fon.—‘Yune 3. The lady of Fortefcue 
Smith, of biinton St. George, ¢fq. of a 
fon.—7. The lady of Henry. Clarke, of 
Marlow, Bucks, efg. of 4 daughter. 
9» The lady of Francis Carey, of Leeds, 
efq. of a fon.—10. The lady of James 
White, of Andover, efq. of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 


May 16. Captain Joha Lockhart Naft 
mith, of the royal navy, to mifs Mag- 
dalen Moncrieffe, of Culfargic.—The 
hon. John Thomas Capel, fecond fon of 
the cart of Effex, tolady Caroline Paget, 
eldeft daughter of the earl of Uxbridge. 
—Capt. Richard Pennell, of the Hawke 
Faft-Indiaman, to mifs Lee, eldeft 
daughter of. Thomas Huckell Lee, of 
Lympfton, efq.— Geo. Smith, efq. M. P. 
to mifg Frances Mary Moflry, daughter 
of fir John Parker Mofiey, bart.—Lan- 
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rence Palk, efq. member for Athburton, 
to lady” Elizabeth Vaughan, eldeft 
— to the earl of Lifburne.—18. 

m Daniel, of Briftol, efq. to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Chapman.—William Tyndal, 
efq. of the king's dragoon-guards, to 
smif Ruth.—26. Alexander Kilpatrick, 
of North George-ftreet, Dublin, efg. to 
mifs Sutton, daughter of Mr. Alderman 
Sutten of that city.—T- Barrow, of Nor- 
wood, efq. to mils Jane Simfon, of Dor- 
chefter.—Licut. Bridges, of the royal 
carps of engineers, to mifs Ann Deacon, 
daughter of William Deacon, of Portf- 
mouth, efq.—David Dwyer, efq. one of 
the theriffs of Limerick, to mifs Long, of 
the fame city.—28. The rev. Brook 
Bridges, rector of Danbury, to Mrs. 
Haftings, relict of R. Haftings, efg. late 
an officer in the 26th regiment.— June 
x. J. King, of Stanton, Herefordthire, 
efq. to mifs Pitchford.—2. Will. Wel- 
don, of Gravelmount, county of Meath, 
efq. to the hon. mifs Lucy Cuff, neice to 
lord vifcount Dyfart.—James Nicholas 
Duntze, efq. fecond fon of fir John Du- 
. ntze, of Devonthire, bait. to mifs Jane 
Harriet Cockburn, daughter of fir Ja. 
Cockburn, of Longtown, bart.—s5. The 
hon. Mr. Harbord, fon of lord Suffield, jto 
lady Caroline Hobart, daughter to the 
earl of Buckinghamfhire.—T he rev. Rob. 
Evans, A. M. fellow of Jefus College, 
Oxford, to mifs Gale, daughter of Tho. 
mas Gale, of Andover, efg.—Tho. Tre- 
vor Trevor, of Bodynfol, Montgomery- 
fhire, efq. to mifs Briggs, daughter of 
the rev. the chancellor of the diocefe of 
Chefter.—11. Capt. Impey, to mils 
Knight, of Albemarle -ftreet.—Richard 
Wharton, of Bofwel!-court, Cary-{tr. 
efqg. to mifs Henrietta Farrer.—Capt. 
Thomas’ Lucas Wheeler, of the tooth 
regt. to mifs Whatmore, of Salifbury.— 
1s. Tho. Farr, of Beccles, efg. to mifs 
Gooch, daughter of the late fir Tho. 
Gooch, bart.—Geo. Taylor, of Totnefs, 
Devonfhire, to mifs Elkden, of Sloane- 
ftr. Knightfbridge.—Charles Maurice 
Pole, of Woodford, efg. to mifs Hen- 
rietta Goddard.— John Green, of Tower- 
itr. efq. to mifs Bellamy, of Sun-tavern 
vields, 
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DEATHS. 
May 13. James Gibbon, efq. a mem 
berof the Middle Temple.—Edw. Corry, 
of Newry, Ireland, efo.—The rey. Sa, 
Blackall, B. D. rector of Loughborough, 
Leicefterfhire.—15. Her Imperial ma- 
jefty the emprefs dowager of Germany. 
—William Wilfon, efq. recorder of 
Berwick upon’ Tweed.—Fra. To lady 
of Knightfbridge, efg.—18. Sir “Noah 
Thomas, knt. F.R.S. one of his ma- 
jefty’s phyficians in ordinary.—Michael 
Dennis, of Chefter, efq.—Heneage Fof- 
ter, of Taunton, efg.—Philip Lambe, of 
Norwich, efq.—Ja. Hudfon, of Litch- 
field, efq.—as5. Lord Rodney.—26. The 
rev. Ellis Jones, re&or of Avington, 
near Winchefter.—The rev. Mr. Vaux, 
rector of Courteen-hall, near Northamp- 
ton.—Peter Leigh, of Lyme, Chehhire, 
efq.—Dr. Robert Knox, infpector-ge- 
neral of the army.—The hon. and rev. 
Gerald de Courcy, brother to lord Kin- 
fale.—The rév. Chriftopher Gawthrop, 
B. D. vicar of Tirehurft, Suffex.—The 
hon. George Mackenzie, efg. member 
of his majefty’s council for the Bahama 
Iflands.—Sir Will. Stanley, of Horton, 
Chethire, bart.—29. The lady of Martin 
Pearkes, of lower Gower-ltreet, Bed- 
ford-fquare, efg.— Sune 5. David Henry, 
of Lewifham, efq.—Capt. Symonds, of 
the navy.—Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
of Coull, bart.—Richard Bell, of Kinga 
fton-upon- Hull, efq.—The lady of Jof. 
Fell, efq. formerly lieutenant-colonel of 
the Eaft Effex regiment of Militia.—J. 
Lockley, efq. firft page to his royal high- 
nefs the prince of Wales.—-The rev. J. 
Richards, A. M. vicar of Tethury.—6. 
rhe rev. Dr. Woodcoek, retor-of the 
united parifhes of St. Michael, Wood- 
ftreet, and St. Mary Steyning.—Lord 
Longford.11. Charles Simpkins, of 
Welbeck-ftr. Cavendith-fquare, efg.— 
12. The rev. Jeffery Bentham, fenior 
canon and precentor of the cathedral of 
Ely.—14. Andrew Wilfon, M. D. fel- 
low of the royal college of phyficians 
of Edinburgh.—Dr. Hemington, canon 
of Chriftchurch, Oxford.—The rev. J. 
Bridle, D. D. rector of Harkwicke, near 
Aylefbury. 
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